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SHALLOW VS. DEEP SOWING 
OF WHEAT. 





In the article on this subject which ap- 
peared in last week’s FARMER, the com- 
positor changed the title to ‘‘ Shallow vs. 
Deep Plowing of Wheat,’”? which was not 
only misleading but nonsensical. Since 
that article was written we had the pleasure 
of a call from Dt. V. M. Metcalfe, of Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., who has made the chemistry 
of soils a study, and in the course of the 
conversation the soils best adapted to wheat 
growing, the best methods of preparing the 
soil, fertilizers, mode of sowing, etc., were 
discussed. He had a large number of spec- 


imens of the soils of various Southern 
States, and exhibited analyses of them to 


show wherein some excelled others for 
growing wheat and what was lacking in 
others. He regards the soil near Lexington, 
Ky., as the finest he had analyzed for pro- 
ducing wheat, and which furnishes the ‘‘ blue 
grass’? pastures for which that State is 
famous. Yet 75 per cent. of that soil, when 
its component parts are separated, is 
found to be silica, or pure sand. 

The Doctor had with him in his collec- 
tion a fac simile of a grain of wheat, about 
a foot in length, and made up in proportion. 
This was so arranged as to show the cover- 
ings which nature has prepared for the pres- 
ervation of the grain, the layer of gluten 
immediately under them, and the starchy 
particies which make up the body of the 
grain. Atoneendis the germ, perfectly 
protected, and at the other is a tuft of hair- 
like roots. The germ remains unchanged 
until brought into contact with moisture, 
and the office of this tuft,which is a spongy 
substance, is to absorb moisture and bring 
it into contact with the gluten in the grain, 
thus starting fermentation. The Doctor 
said seed grain was frequently spoiled by 
having this tuft broken off. When the fer- 
mentation is set up it starts the germ, and 
its growth is stimulated by the fermenta- 
tion of the gluten and starch, upon which it 
feeds, until the plant has reached the sur- 
face of the ground, from which time over 90 
per cent. of its growth comes from the at- 
mosphere. And here is where the question 
of deep and shallow sowing comes in. If 
the seed is sown too deeply, the supply of 
nutriment is exhausted before the plant 
reaches the surface, and there is a halt, the 
plant throwing out new roots, and finally 
Struggling up to the light and-air. This has 
caused a loss of time, and left too long a 
distance between the main root and the 
plant, which the first frost is liable to snap 
in two. When this happens the plant turns 
yellow and sometimes dies; but frequently 
it recovers and matures, although the result- 
ing crop is always a light one. It would 
thus appear that the depth of sowing is a 
Prime factor in determining the success or 

failure of a wheat crop. 
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Kansas farmers have had a severe ex- 
perience this year with their wheat crop. 
The Farmer of that State has collected 
and publissed a series of reports from all 
parts of it, and they show that the crop will 
hot exceed 25 per cent. of that harvested 
three years ago. In a few localities it was 
Very good, the yield and quality being fully 
Up to the best wheat years. In other places 
it was very poor, some fields being plowed 
Up for other crops. Oats fared better than 
Wheat and will thresh out, perhaps, one-half 
an average crop. The causes assigned by 
Correspondents for the shortage in these two 
Crops are the drouth last fall and spring, and 
Chinch bugs. Corn is reported good in 
very part of the State. The acreage ex- 
ceeds that of any former year by at least 25 
percent. All the grass crops are growing 
Well, and stock is in good condition. 





nat a barley fed pork is bringing trom 
hele on cents per pound above the market 
edie ae pork. It is claimed that it 
diene dal y beneficial to invalids, and physi- 
prescribing it for their patients. 


WHY FARMERS WASH SHEEP. 





Mr. A. B. Allen’s remarks favoring un- 
washed wool are very well; but if manufac- 
turers want that kind why don’t they estab- 
lish through their agents something.like an 
equitable scale of prices? ‘Two-thirds of 
full market rate is usually offered for un- 
washed wool; evidently it is estimated that 
a fieece is reduced one-third in weight by 
ordinary washing—a six pound fleece to 
four pounds, nine pounds to six pounds, ete. 
This may be a just ration for the Merino, 
but for the medium grade wool of this sec- 
tion it is entirely too much of a cut, as may 
be easily ascertained by experiment. A 
fleece must be extremely dirty to shrink at 
that rate. So far as the grease is concerned, 
the flocks are usually allowed to run a 
week or two to afford time for the oil ex- 
uded for that purpose to again soak through 
and soften the fleece as well as to free it 
from moisture. 

Of ceurse the wool will not be so thor- 
oughly greased in that short time as it was 
before, but enough, I think, to preserve the 
fibre and quality intact during all ordinary 
shipment and storage. As for the fleeces 
gathering **more dirt than they had before’’ 
—why, if the buyer does not complain the 
farmer certainly ought to be content! Quite 
the proper thing to do, it seems to me; have 
a heavier fleece than you had before and get 
full price instead of two-thirds price! It 
would hardly be so bad as that. But the 
point is just here; the price offered 1s dimin- 
ished in a far greater ratio than the weight 
of the fleece would be increased by being 
left unwashed, and so long as this is the 
case the annual sousing will continue to be 
a feature of pastoral life, however great may 
be the dearth of ‘‘soapsuds”’ at the manu- 
factory.— W. C. Taylor,in N. ¥. Tribune. 





In the above extract Mr. Taylor puts the 
matter in its true light. First, there is not 
afarmer or sheep breeder who does not 
know that it is a positive injury to sheep to 
wash them. Second, there is not a wool- 
grower who does not realize that if he does 
not wash his sheep it will be a positive loss 
to him when he comes to sell. These are 
recognized facts in the few States where 
the barbarous system yet exists—such as 
Michigan, Ohio, New York and Wisconsin. 
Now, as the wool-grower does not want to 
wash his sheep, who compels him to do so or 
submit to a heavy loss on the amount realiz- 
ed for his clip? The buyer, of course. And 
here is where the whole trouble arises. The 
system of purchasing wool which obtains in 
this and adjoining States is one entirely un- 
worthy of business men. It. is a direot DO- 
nus to the wool-grower to grow poor wool, 


and to put it in market in as mean a state as 
he possibly can, and yet escape the one- 
third deduction levied upon unwashed 
fleeces. 

It is an acknowledged fact that a great 
deal of the washed wool put in market has 
not been decreased in weight over 10 per 
cent. by washing. But all the same, when 
the wool-grower who cares well for his 
flock, keeps them clean and their fleeces 
free of chaff, etc., brings in his unwashed 
fleeces of well grown, strong stapled wool, 
of good style and even in character, the 
buyer picks up a fleece or two, weighs it in 
his hands, asks if it is washed or not, and 
then offers the ruling price, less one-third. 
Beside this wool-grower’s load is that ofa 
near neighbor. He has a poor flock of 
sheep, gives them little care, winters them 
around a straw-stack with just as little 
feed as will keep them alive, but he washes 
them before shearing. The wool is of all 
kinds, the staple weak in places from lack 
of feed, and the wool shows neither good 
breeding nor anything else desirable ina 
fleece. The buyer picks up a fleece; itis 
light, say four or five pounds, and that 
settles the matter. He pays the outside 
price for those fleeces. Do manufacturers 
realize that such a system is a positive detri- 
ment to growing good wool? That it is 
paying a bonus to the man who furnishes 
them with a fleece entirely free from desira- 
ble characteristics, except its lightness— 
fibre weak and free from crimp, and coarse 
and brashy? They will go to far-off Aus- 
tralia for fine wools, while a proper system 
of grading wools by their buyers would give 
them as fine and desirable fleeces within a 
few miles of their factories. The average 
buyer is a business man who knows very 
little about the quality of wool. He is paid 
by commission on the amount purchased. 
The more pounds he can buy in a day the 
more money he makes, and he has not 
time, with a dozen or so loads standing in 
front of his store, to give more than the 
slightest examination to the wool he is pur- 
chasing. In such a scramble and rush the 
one who has the most desirable wool suffers 
the most, and the poorest fleeces of course 
profit by it. He pays more than some fleeces 
are worth, and comes out even by paying 
less than they are worth for the desirable 
ones. A little ‘‘ grease’’ scares him, when 
there is hardly an attribute of good wool 
which is not preserved by this very 
‘‘ grease.” 

Perhaps, however, the buyer drives around 
among the wool-growers and takes some 
time to look over their clips. He finds 
some specially nice samples, good, long 
staple, bright, well crimped, and carrying 
just sufficient free oil to preserve it from 
eotting or becoming brashy. He praises it 
highly, and generously offers the owner a 
cent per pound more than he paid Smith 
over the way, whose flock are more like 


| goats than well bred Merinos. That cen‘ 


is a big thing in the buyer’s eyes, and he 
wonders why the grower does not jump at 
his offer. But the grower knows his wool 
is worth at least five cents per pound more 
than Smith’s, and the manufacturer who 
gets it knews that perfectly well too. 

Let us say here, that just as fine fleeces, 





and in every way as desirable, can be 





grown in Ohio, Michigan, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and other States as anywhere in 
the world, but the growers must have their 
work recognized, and be paid proportionally 
for the quality of their product. The 
manufacturer would not like to be com- 
pelled to sell his fine goods on a dead level 
with ‘‘shoddy.’? He would simply quit 
making fine goods, because the other would 
pay best. This is what the manufacturer 
is compelling the wool-grower to do by his 
system of purchasing. He will not grow 
good wool if he can only sell it on a level 
with poor wool. He can produce the poor 
article at less expense in every way. 

What is the remedy? Ah! there’s the 
rub. 1t will require a revolution to change 
the present system. But wool should be 
sold, we think, like wheat. An organiza- 
tion like a Board of Trade, with its in- 
spectors to grade and determine the class 
into which a fleece or clip must go, and the 
sale of the product upon its merits and 
yalue to the manufacturer, looks to us as if 
possible of accomplishment. Cannot 
manufacturers and wool-growers, through 
an interchange of views, (for their interests 
are really identical in this question), work 
out a solution of this vexed question? 
Wisely done it would inure greatly to the 
interest of the manufacturers, and place 
wool-growing in the United States on a 
higher plane thanit has yet occupied. 
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TRADE CIRCULARS. 





Trade circulars have their uses to certain 
people who are dealers in the commodity 
treated upon. To dealers in livestock the 
daily report is indispensable. Grain market 
reports are a necessity to grain buyers, and 
so on through the list. The man who buys 
the products of the country must know how 
the daily prices are running, so that he may 
not allow his zeal for buying to outrun his 
margin, but to the farmer the value of a 
trade circular is very uncertain to determine 
when is the proper time to sell, and some- 
times they are very deceiving. Crop re- 
ports are rendered valueless as a basis for 
determining the state of the market in the 
near future, by a systematic manipulation 
of the present supply; the dark sido of tho 
picture is turned toward the farmer for a 
period in which he must part with his pro- 
duct. Once out of his hands it becomes the 
foot ball between opposing speculators— 
whichever side wins then, the farmer is 
out of the game and cannot come in for a 
division of profits. Trads circulars are 
gotten up especially in the interest of the 
purchaser; and they are of no value to the 
farmer further than to inform him what he 
ought to receive each day for his marketable 
products. 

Wool circulars have contained the most 
misleading advice for holders of wool, and 
one is forced to believe that the statements 
given were for the very purpose of ‘‘ work- 
ing’’ the markets in the interest of the 
wool buyers, and to banish the hope of wool 
growers that an advance might occur later 
on in the season. I received wool circulars 
regularly from both Boston and Philadelphia. 
I also read with very great interest the 
“*wool”’ column in the FARMER, which in- 
variably reflected the farmers’ side of the 
question, and must have been of immense 
value to farmers in the State, for its faith in 
an advance was the only sentiment I saw 
printed favorable to holding wool for better 
prices than prevailed last year. A Boston 
circular of June 4th, said, in speaking of an 
auction sale of flannels in New York: ‘‘ The 
goods as a whole did not pay muchif any 
profit to the manufacturers, and gave but a 
meagre return for the labor of eight months, 
which they represented. To sum up the 
probabilities of the future market, there 
seems to be no substantial reason for fine 
wools to go above the importing point which 
they are now nearing.’’ This was the burden 
of their song for two months prior to and 
during the opening of the market. They 
said to the farmer, there is no basis fora 
boom, there may be a slight advance on cer- 
tain grades, but 234 or three cents is the 
limit of the possible advance. The reading 
farmer who tried to keep posted said 30 cts 
will be an extreme price, with 28 cts as the 
average. I can illustrate how the scheme 
worked by giving some facts. I offered my 
wool before it was sheared for 30c; other 
farmers did the same. After the wool was 
off the sheep, a buyer appeared one evening 
to know if I was ready tosell. I said I 
thought I should watch the market a week 
or so. He casually remarked that, seeing it 
was me, etc., etc., and that the clip was fine, 
and in good shape, he would give me 30c. 
I said ‘If you want tomake it 31c straight, 
I will haul it down in the morning.” He led 
me around to the water tank away from the 
hired man, and said, ‘‘ You may haul it 
down.’”’ I was assured that this bargain 
should be on strictly private terms. I 
honestly thought I had got a cent a pound 
more than the wool was worth; my circular 
education had taught me to think so. It 
soon became known that I had sold, and 
my sharp neighbor, assuming what the real 
facts were, offered his clip she next day to 
a buyer for 32c, and he said, ‘‘ You may haul 
it down,’”’ Another neighbor who had 24 
sheep out of my flock but who never seen a 

‘* wool circular ’’ got 35c on the street. An- 
other still who does not take tae FARMER 
now, but gets his information frem the 
County paper and Christian Advocate, sold 
his wool for 3614c. One of our wool-grow- 
ers here who has a State reputation for 
knowing something about a sheep, and all 





the ‘‘kinks” and “ wrinkles” that affect 
prices, says he beat himself out of $50, by 
being too hasty to sell. 

Now the inevitable inference is, that 
there was an undercurrent of information 
which was sent out to buyers. The course 
of the markets sinee gives additional force to 
the thought that those who were responsible 
for the language of the circulars, knew 
that they were distributing theory for sound 
doctrine when the reports were made. If 
the previous facts as given out were true no 
man would have had nerve enough to pay 
three to five cents above what the circulars 
assured him was the maximum price for 
wool. The faith must have been born of 
some substance, which farmers failed to dis- 
cover, or have explained to them. This is 
quite in keeping with other efforts to keep 
real facts from coming to light until it is too 
late for the producer to avail himself of the 
advantages accruing from a disclosure of 
them. Ignorance is not always bliss except 
when interested advice is being scattered 
abroad. A. GC. @ 
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SHEEP DIPS. 








A correspondent of the Rural World, 
who appears to know what he is writing 
about, tells some vigorous truths regarding 
the numerous ‘‘dips,’? which are in every 
instance dangerous poisons. Of course the 
sheep owners of this State are not interest- 
ed in these ‘‘dips’’ to such an extent as are 
others; but it is as well to know what 
they are so as not to be misled into us- 
ing them should the necessity for treatment 
occur. The correspondent says: 

‘*A close observer of events connected 
with the weol growing industry of this coun- 
try as recorded in the news of the day cover- 
ing live stock interests, cannot but be im- 
pressed with the persistent determination 
with which efforts are made to fasten upon 
our wool growers the pernicious sheep dips. 
With flaming advertisements scattered 
where sheep are raised, we are instructed by 
the agents for the sale of the refuse of these 
foreign chemical factories to ‘‘ beware of the 
now poisonous sheep dips,’’ ‘‘don’t touch 
these home-made ¢ips;’’ and especially any- 
thing containing . and sulphur, or 
either of théi, ab@re all others aré WO be 
avoided. Anoth of their song is 
that these vastly giperior preparations are 
superlatively good¥or the reason of being 
no trouble to apply and only an admixture 
of cold water, and that it costs much less to 
treat with these nostrums; both strong ap- 
peals to the lazy or improvident flock-master. 

‘*Let us see why these features can be 
twisted to the service of these our foreign 
benefactors! That their poisonous character 
stands confessed we have the proof in their 
directions for use; i, e, ‘‘to take care none 
of the dip shall be swallowed by the sheep, 
nor sheep be allowed to graze upon ground 
lately dipped sheep have passel over;’’ be- 
sides ’tis no secret that the cheap and dead- 
ly chemical arsenic is the foundation of 
these dips. It is no wonder they 
are emphatically ‘‘cold water dips,’’ for 
when hot or moderately warm water is used 
the absorption by the open pores of the ani- 
mal being dipped in this violent poison 
would be so great the sheep would not live 
long after its treatment. The catchpenny 
system of cold water dipping then is not 
without some meaning other than generally 
accepted by those asked to adopt it. Itis 
good, hard sense to assume that what is 
poisonous to the system, taken in the 
stomach, is none the less so by being ab- 
sorbed through the pores of the skin, the 
latter process however being somewhat 
slower but none the less deadly, quantities 
considered; so that only the sudden con- 
traction of the pores of the spongy sheep 
hide with the cold water arsenical dips is 
what prevents sudden poisoning, but ona re- 
turn to normal temperature more or less ab- 
sorption must of necessity ensue. Can we 
reasonably expect thrift of the animal under 
such conditions? Look at Montana, the 
hitherto ideal locality of the flock-master and 
the past year a bonanza for the cold water 
dipping powder importers. Flock-masters 
who for years and winters unexampled for 
this severity brought their flocks through 
without extra preparation for food and 
shelter in good shape, with the loss of but 
small percentage, compare their losses with 
disastrous winter of ’86-’87. As an old 
flock ‘master said, ‘‘they just died and 
died;’’ food in abundance and comfortable 
shelter appeared to make no difference; 
nothing appeared to give relief and their 
symptoms were such as could not be found 
in any of the books on sheep husbandry. 
It is pertinent to say while all the authors 
deprecate the use of poisonous dips none of 
them describe the effect of the same or sug- 
gest antidotes. 

‘“‘Let me here enumerate the different 
articles that have come under my observa- 
tion during the past five years that have 
been used to treat scab, and that produce 
resultsas above noted: Mixtures contain- 
ing arsenic, corrosive sublimate, blue vitriol, 
lime, concentrated lye, carbolic acid, am- 
moniac salts in quantity, ete., all of which 
are of the most active astringents, and as 
poisonous to the sheep as tothe scab mite, 
requiring, however, rather more of it to de- 
stroy the animal than the insect. Having 
mentioned what is not practicable to use 
in the treatment of scab, I will now state 
what is, and my reasons therefor: Tobacco 
has proven the best relaxing agent known 
that is practicable (on the score of cost) for 
this purpose. Used as a decoction for cure 
of scab, it opens the pores of the skin, 







causes the orifice of the mite’s burrow to 
stand agape instead of closing it, and when 
brought in contract with the mite, ends its 
career at once, without injury either to the 
animal or those employed in its application. 
Other features of its utility are its gentle 
healing and stimulating properties. The 
first repairs the damage to the tissues by the 
ravages of the mite, the latter arouses ac- 
tion in the root bulbs of the wool, increas- 
ing its growth. In combination with tobac- 
co, sulphur is almost indispensable as an 
insect destroyer and repellant to minute 
life; besides, as a stimulant to capillary 
growth, it has no superior, and used in this 
connection, it may well be termed a ‘ wool 
fertilizer.’ It is one of the greatest com- 
ponent parts of healthy hair or wool, and 
its almost entire absence is noted by analy- 
sis of diseased and falling off growth. 
Another feature is, that it is one of the most 
readily absorbed agents to be named, and a 
lasting and useful disinfectant. Used in 
combination with tobacco, as a dip, a trace 
of it for months remains in the fleece, form- 
ing a perfect barrier toa new lodgment of 
the scab mite, as well as to the other vermin 
usually infesting the sheep. This is no 
new theory, but has been advanced for 
years by the best authority of the age on 
sheep husbandry; and those who have fol- 
lowed it in the management of the flocks, 
raised where scab prevails, are no more dis- 
turbed by the appearance of scab than by 
any other incident of trifling importance 
not outside the usual course of events. The 
treatment not being expensive, but sure and 


speedy.”’ 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
NORVELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 
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June 25th was a beautiful day in the 
height of the haying season, and the at- 
tendance of members at James Hays’ was 
consequently smaller than usual. After a 
select reading by Mrs. Raby and an essay 
on ‘‘Our Thoughts,’’ by Mrs. R. D. Palmer, 
President Halladay opened the discussion 
by expressing his conviction that farming is 
not pecuniarily profitable at the present 
time. If profitable it is our crops that 
make itso. Let us look at the > In 
1886, with an average yield of 19 buskels per 
acre, the wheat of Jackson County cost 76.7 
cents per bushel. How much have we made 
in selling at the prices which have prevailed 
the past year? This year the yield in this 
township eannot exceed 13 bushels per acre, 
and the cost will be much enhanced. Oats 
are now worth about 30 cents. To produce 
them cost last year 31.7 cents. Corn, after 
deducting the value of the stalks, eost 19 
cents; hay cost about $4 50 per ton, and we 
have been unable to realize more than that 
on what we have fed. Over half the farm 
ers in Norvell township are in debt, and are 
not paying their debts. Nearly half the 
farms are mortgaged. The only way to 
change all this is to increase our yields, to 
practice intensive farming. There is a 
sense in which farming is profitable. 
Prentiss said that occupation was _ best 
which afforded honor, health and independ- 
ence in the largest measure. Horace 
Greeley advised the young to choose an 
avocation in which their living would not 
depend upon the good will of others. In 
these respects farming stands pre-eminent. 

C. P. Holmes must agree with the Presi- 
dent. Weare paying our way, but not re- 
ceiving any interest to speak of on the 
capital invested. We need to exercise great 
care in making our purchases. There has 
been a great change in values in the last 
few years, and we have not yet fully 
adapted ourselves to it. Are apt to buy be- 
cause a thing seems cheap, when it may 
take more bushels of wheat to pay for it 
than it did some years ago. Farming is 
now largely done by machinery. We must 
depend more upon brain werk. 

L. D. Watkins reviewed the history of 
the merchants, millers and other craftsmen 
in the towns and villages round about, and 
showed that they had not been more suc- 
cessful in acquiring wealth than the farmers. 
It is true that many farms are mortgaged, 
but in most cases itis other farmers, who 
have mixed brains with their work, who 
hold the mortgages. 

H. A. Ladd expressed himself as satis- 
fied with the returns that his farm gave, 
although well aware that his wheat had not 
been a source of profit for seven years past. 

A. R. Palmer thought there might bea 
difference of opinion as to what constituted 
profit. Asin other occupations, the labor 
of the hardworking, industrious farmer 
ought to support his family, and the farm 
should not be credited with anything for 
this support. What the farmer has left then 
after paying hired help and the running ex- 
penses of the farm, is what he receives as 
interest on his investment. With the 
average farmer this falls far short of seven 
per cent. 

Rev. J. J. Phelps was of the opinion, 
from his knowledge and observation, that 
as a money investment farming has not 
been profitable for the last three years. 
The cost of the machinery necessary is an 
immense item. Considering the value of 
the product, and its short life due to its 
necessary exposure to the weather, its 
portable nature, its use in the dirt, the 
machinery of the farm costs more than that 
used in any other occupation. Farmers 
need to be exceedingly careful in baying, 
to buy only what they want, and as they 
want. The moral side is worthy of care- 
ful consideration. It is worth a great deal 





to a man to be able to look down into his 





own heart and know, as no other can know, 
that he is the soul of honor. It is easier to 
live such a life on the farm than in many 
other places. With all the cases of fraud 
and trickery among farmers, there is not 
that constant adulteration, use of light 
weights and misrepresentation, that prevail 
in other callings. 

President Halladay suggested that it was 
only when he left his own proper domain as 
tiller of the soil and became a trader, that 
the farmer was tempted to dishonesty. 
Then he almost felt it necessary to watch 
the trickery of those with who. he dealt. 
He agreed with a previous speaker, that it 
was fair to offset the labor of the farmer 
against the support of the family. So 
reckoning, his farm had paid but four per 
cent on the assessed valuation for the last 
six years, (and it isgenerally acknowledged 
that President Halladay is one of the best 
farmers in the township). 

L. D. Watkins said that it was the 
opinion of the best financiers that govern- 
ment bonds to run 20 years, could be placed 
to any amount at 24 per cent interest. 
There is no possibility of realizing seven 
per cent on money for any length of time. 
It will lie idle, losses will occur. Land is 
the basis of all wealth; there is no risk in 
holding it, while it is a very dangerous 
thing for a farmer to sell ani go to town. 
Has already sold to the amount of $4,600 
from stock, and believes that his farm will 
pay ten per cent this year. Does not want 
any one to leave feeling that farming is not 
the very best business in the world. 

Other mem ers present generally ac- 
knowledged that there was little profit in 
farming at present. 

The article by Hon. John M. Norton in 
the FARMER of June 6th, was severely 
criticized, none believing that manufactur- 
ers make 33 per cent, or that farms pay 25 
per cent. 

By vote Mr. Hays’ farm was named 
‘*Evergreen Home.’’ The Club then ad- 
journed for two months. A. B. P. 
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Interesting Discussion on Vital Questions 
in Farming—A Valuable Paper on Feed- 
ing Cattle. 





The regular meeting of the West Michi- 
gan Farmers’ Club was held on the 28th ult., 
and from a report in the Grand Rapids 
Eagle we take the following: 

The special topic for discussion was, ‘Is 
the Present System of Pasturing and Feed- 
ing Cattle the Best? and is the Present 
Mode a Success?’ The discussion was 
opened by the following paper from Mr. E. 
L. Briggs: 

A good business man, when he finds that 
the circumstances and conditions that sur- 
round him have changed from what they 
were, so as to render his business unprofita- 
ble, begins at once to look about him to dis- 
cover the causes of the change, and if he 
finds out that he cannot control or change 
these circumstances and conditions, he 
makes a change in his system and methods 
of business so as to conform to the new en- 
vironment in which he finds himself. With 
the farmer this is rarely true. He loudly 
grumbles at his poor success, but plods 
along in the same old ruts which he has al- 
ways traveled and which his father before 
him traveled. What better proof is needed 
of this than the fact that so many farmers 
in Michigan still clinging to the idea that 
they can raise wheat and sell it for 75 cents 
a bushel, and compete with the Dakota 
farmer, who raises a crop every year on the 
same land, made rich by nature in the ele- 
ments of plant food, and which in many 
cases has cost him nothing but the occu- 
pancy, and upon which he expends nothing 
for fences and but very little for buildings? 
Another notable instance of this reluctance 
to change on the part of the farmer is the 
tenacity with which he adheres to the old 
system of growing forage and feeding live 
stock by pasturing in summer, and feeding 
hay and other dried forage plants in winter. 
There was a time when this system was 
successful, when it was best for all farmers. 
With very many farmers that time has 
passed, and they cannot afford to practice 
it. What are some of the causes of this 
change? First, the increased value of land; 
the t cost of building and maintaining 
fences: the increased cost and difficulty of 
securiag good pasturage and good hay. 
Here in Western Michigan we labor under 
disadvantages in this last respect that are 
peculiar, or rather that exist in a greater de- 
gree than in many other sections of the 
country. Much of the soil is sandy and not 
natural for the grasses that make good 
pasturage for the whole season or good 
crops of grass for hay. We have a climate 
subject to severe and protracted drouths. 
Not a year passes that we do not have,some 
time during the growing season, a drouth 
that more or less affects the farmer by 
shortening up his hay crop or rendering 
his pastures incapable of properly sustain- 
ing his herds. Much of our sandy soil in 
Western Michigan has now been under 
cultivation until the vegetable matter with 
which nature provided it is mostly exhaust- 
ed; and with our extremely dry summers 
makes it difficult and expensive to secure 
a good catch of clover and timothy. And 
in addition te this, as the country is de- 
nuded of timber, the winter snows are 
drifted from the fields and in the exposed 
fields there is great loss, by winter-killing 
of the red clover plants; and wher a far- 
mer On & en soil fails on his clover, he 

ils on everything. 
ner comes the question: What do you 

ropose in the place of the existing sys- 
tem? First, the soiling system; that is, the 
cutting and feeding of various forage plants 
that can be raised for the purpose. What 
are the advantages of this system? First, 
it more than doubles the amount of stock 
that may be kept on a given area of land, 
while there is a vast increase in the amount 
of manure that may be secured by this 
means, and better, uniform results can be 
. especially in dairy 


din this way. 
od a and there need be no shrinkage 
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tures. Secor d, the great cost of building 
and maintaining fences will be saved. 
What a great cost this item of 
fence is wost farmers do not re 
alize, until they sit aown and figure 
awhile; but many farmers will have a 
realizing sense cf this great expense when 
their present old rail fences give out and 
they are compelled to febuild with the ex- 
pensive materia's that are now used for 
that purpose. Under the present system 
it takes from five to ten acres to properly 
sustain and feed a cow for the year through. 
Under the soiling system less than one half 
that amount of land can be made to do it. 
Wm. H. Stewart, who has had large ex- 
perience in feeding cattie, says two acres 
can be made to keep a cow the year through. 
Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, who 
tested the soiling system thoroughly, got 
his land so that he kept thirty cows on the 
product of seventeen acres of land. Another 
alvantage of soiling is, it prevents the seed- 
ing of noxious weeds. ‘The objections to 
the soiling system are that it requires con- 
siderable additional labor. It surely will 
require more labor, but those who have 
tried it assert that the additional labor is 
not near so great as it would seem to re- 
quire by those not familiar with it; that 
with farms and buildings properly arrang- 
ed for the system, there need not be a 
great increase in the cost of labor. It does 
require close attention and carefu! manage- 
ment in order to secure a propersuccession 
of crops for feeding and to see that they are 
properly and economically fed. In other 
words it requires more brains that the old 
system, but does not farming call for more 
and more brains as time goes on and pro- 
gress is made in agriculture? Contrast the 
knowledge and skill required toadjust and 
operate a self-binding reaper with that re- 
quired ‘o use the old sickle or grain cradle; 
or to breed a fine Shorthorn or Jersey cow, 
as compared to that required to breed a 
native Texas steer. But even the soiling is 
not complete until we add the silo as an 
adjunct of stock farming. Here again we 
find, as in soiling proper, a great increase 
in the number of cattle that can be kept on 
a given areaof land. In this part of Mich- 
igan it is good grass land that will produce 
two tons of hay to the acre. Much of it 
does not produce one ton, and I have seen 
this season and last, men cutting grass that 
would not yield more than 500 or 600 pounds 
hay to the acre. 

Now you have heard it stated in this club 
room by Mr. S. L. Fuller, our secretary, 
that he raised last year and put into his silo 
over thirty tons to the acre of corn, which 
made good ensilage; and Mr. Fuller is a 
man who does not say things unless he 
knows them to be true. M. Goffart, in 
France, raised ninety-six tons to the acre of 
cora for ensilage; Prof. Johnson, of the 
Agricultural Collega, raised eighteen tons 
to the acre of corn +, Franai 
Morris, of Maryland, raised twenty tohs per 
acre. Ofcourse the yield of fodder corn to 
the acre will depend on the fertility of the 
soil, thoroughness of cultivation and whether 
or not the season is favorable. Now as to 
the cost of raising and securing ensilage, 
Prof. Johnson, above quoted, says that the 
silo is one of the most economical methods 
of providing shelter for fodder. In no way 
can the same equivalent in dried fodder be 
secured with so little expense. E. M. Wash- 
burn, of Massachusetts, says the whole cost 
to him of the corn putin the silo exclusive 
of manure was $1.33 per ton. The whole 
cost of millet in the silo aside from fertili- 
zers was $1.03 per ton; wages paid men, 
$1.50 per day; for man and team, $4 per 
day. Mr. O. B. Potter, of New York, who 
has fed ensilage extensively for ten years, 
says: ‘‘ It may be safely said that ensilage 
will be found much cheaper than any hay or 
roots.’’? Mr. Fuller’s experience of last year,. 
as stated to the club, was that his ensilage 
cost him only sixty cents per ton, to cut 
and haul and put into his silo. He employ- 
ed his own teams and men and charged cost 
of everything. Now, as to the comparative 
value of ensilage and hay. Dr. Bailey, of 
Massachusetts, who has fed ensilage many 
years, says: ‘‘ That from his experience he 
considers ensilage to be worth one-half the 
weight of the best timothy hay, but that he 
would not exchange the two tons of ensilage 
for the one ton of hay.’’ Prof. Johnson, of 
the Agricultural College, says: ‘‘ I am con- 
firmed in the belief that three tons of ensil- 
age are equal in feeding value to one ton of 
hay.’’ Mr. Potter, of New York, says: ‘‘ Ac- 
cording to my experience a farm upon which 
this process is intelligently practiced will 
keep twice the stock the same farm will 
keep if the fodder is all cured and fed dry, 
and the labor in securing and preserving 
this crop is not greater, but in my judg- 
ment is considerably less than that of rais- 
ing, curing and preserving the same amount 
of fodder by the old method of drying. I 
know of no fodder equal to ensilage for 
keeping stock in perfect health and fine 
condition. It increases the flow of milk in 
cows from 15 to 20 per cent., at least, and 
cows where kept by this process when 
through milking are excellent beef. 
From my experience I cannot doubt that 
when the preservation of green crops in the 
silo shall become thoroughly known and 
practiced throughout the country it will 
largely increase the profit, pleasure and suc- 
cess of agriculture.” » 
ln conclusion, Mr. President and mem- 
bers of the Club, I will say that I do not ex- 
pect to see the farmers of Western Michi- 
gan abandon their present system of farm- 
ing and adopt any new one at once, it 
would not be best forall of them to doso, but 
it does seem to me that the experience of 
such a spring as the one just passed, and 
such a summer aS we are now passing 
through, ought to set the dullest farmer to 
thinking what he shall do to be saved, and 
in bringing these few facts, opinions and 
suggestions together 1 have simply en- 
deavored to direct the thoughts of the farm- 
er in a useful and practical manner. 
In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Thorington said he could not add much to 
the paper. He would like to know what is 
the expense of fencing. It is very great, 
but he had no statistics. Sixty-four years 
ago it cost less than one would think. It 
costs more to summer a cow than to.winter 
her. The expense of fence is equal to 
wintering a few horses, cattle and sheep. 
Each one has his own experience and knows 
best how to keep his cattle. Our seasons 
are so variable. A growing season gives 
over feed; farmers cut the surplus feed, but 
cattle won’t eat it. Droppings as a manure 
are of very little value; in fact, they are 
sun-dried and washed till of little use. He 
draws manure from the city and puts it under 
cover. The advantage of this covering is 
(Continued on eighth page.) 
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THE DUTY ON IMPORTED LIVE 
STOCK. 











A recent decision of the U.S. District 
Court of Indiana takes the broad ground 
that under the statutes governing such mat- 
ters, all live stock imported for sale, or any 
purpose other than breeding, must pay a 
duty cf 20 per cent. As previously con- 
strued, the importation of improved stock 
for breeding purposes, no matter whether 
the party importing them intended them 
for sale to other parties or to retain them in 
his own possession, entitled them to come 
in free. Under this new ruling a number 
of importers have had to pay 20 per cent 
before their horses were permitted to land. 
This they did under protest, and the matter 
will now go before the Treasury Depart- 
ment for adjudication. This is an impor- 
tant matter to American importers, as under 
the ruling Canadians can import horses 
into that country, establish large stables on 
the frontier, and Americans could import 
direct from them without paying duty. It 
would put an entire stop to the business of 
importing horses, or any other improved 
stock into this country, except by parties 
who did it for themselves, while Canadians 
would enjoy a monopoly of the business. 
It means a loss of the profits in the import- 
ing business to Americans and the bene- 
fitting of Canadian importers at their ex- 
pense. . 





Why Horses Shy. 


1 have never met a veterinary surgeon who 
knew anything about ‘‘ cataract of the eye”’ 
in horses. I call it that as it is an express- 
ive term. The trouble is the most general 
of any now affecting the horses of this 
country. It isthe cause of nearly all, if not 
all, of the shying which surgeons fail to find 
a reason for except in ‘‘ genera! cussedness.”’ 
This cataract is of a brown growth, of a fun- 
gus nature, that spreads over the pupil from 
the top downwards. It has the appearance 
of a sponge growing away from its hold. It 
is difficult to see unless strong daylight 
falls upon the horse’s eye exactly right. 
Then it can be seen plainly, a silent evi- 
dence of the animal’s defective eyesight. I 
hhaye examined horse after horse, and with 
but two or three exceptions out of about 
fifty I have found their eyesight thus affect- 
ed. Of course it is worse in some than in 
thers. It grows just like cataract or can- 
cer; at first just dawning ominously on the 
upper edge of the pupil, then gradually ex- 
tending itself. 1 have watched it expand 
on my own horse and its growth has been 
very marked in even the short time of two 
years. I have observed one thing about it 
that makes me certain that my conclusions 
are correct. Every shying horse I have ex- 
amined has, without exception, been so af- 
flicted. Never have I seen a horse shy 
whose eye was not clouded by this inex- 
plicable growth. I began to study this 
curious defect after a long experience in 
trying to break my horse of shying. I took 
him to many veterinary surgeons, but all 
said it was hiscussedness. 1 used to whip 

fyi in every way to break him 
of it but I could not. Now I remember how 
curiously he cocked his head at a suspicious 
Object, just as a person with poor sight will 
try to get a better focus. Finally one day 
the light happened to strike his eye right 
and I saw the cataract. The whole thing 
was plain to me then. I have studied the 
matter carefully since, and the Globe-Dem. 
ocrat will be first to say anything about this 
prevailing effect. If anything has ever been 
published about it, and if any reason can be 
advanced I should like to hear of it. 
‘Whether it is because of the barbarous and 
cruel blinds which by shutting out the light 
and causing the animal to look forward in- 
stead of sideways, affect his eyes, or wheth- 
er it is because of dark stalls, I cannot tell. 
But I am sure it is the cause of all the shy- 
ing and much of the stumbling that now 
makes driving and riding so unpleasant and 
dangerous.— St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 





Turning Horses out to Grass, 


The idea is less prevalent than it used to 
to be that it is a good thing for horses to 
turn them out in summer to be pastured. 
"The fact that milch cows do better on grass 
than at any other season of the year, proves 
nothing as tothe value of this diet for horses, 
whose requirements are entirely different 
from those of cows. The succulence and 
water of grass is excellent for promoting 
Jarge milk yield, but it is worse even than 
dried hay for giving strength. It causes 
diarrhoea, and this is about the most debili- 
tating disease there is. We doubt much 
whether farmers ever believe that grass was 
sufficient food for working horses. They 
generally only turn the horse out to pas- 
ture when they have not much for it to do, 
with the idea that thereby they can save 
eost of keeping up on hay and grain and the 
trouble of growing. Undoubtedly a good 
roll on the ground will often do a horse 
more good than a half hour’s work with 
brush and currycomb; but after this is al- 
lowed, put the horse in the stable again and 
grain him. The work that a horse can do is 
2 part of the farmer’s capital, and he might 
just as well throw money away as to leta 
horse be idle, when with a little extra care 
and feed he may be kept at work, and be in 
better condition than if left in idleness. It 
is the horses that are worked and idle by 
turns that wear out soonest, and are most 
liable to disease. Steady work and regu- 
larity in feeding, with good grooming, are 
the conditions for making horses profitable 
totheir owners. Failure tomake horses pay 
their way is a more common reason why 
many farmers lose money than is generally 
suspected. Keep him as cheaply as possi- 
ble, the horse is expensive, and must be 
doing something all the time to pay his way. 
—American Cultivator. 





Ir you have a good mare, which promises 
+o be speedy, before breeding her track her 
to secure & record. Her progeny, if she gets 
into the standard class, will be worth enough 
extra to pay for all expenses, if she never 
wins & cent. Besides, you will then know 
what your mare is worth for speed, and 
whether she is worth breeding to the best 
horse within your reach. Itis safe, in this 
preeding of trotters, to follow the course of 
+hose who have brought the thoroughbred to 
ection—breed to winners on both sides, 


Horse Gossip. 
At the St. Paul meeting, on July 5th, Pat- 
ron won the 2:18 purse, beating Arab, and A. 
V. Pantlind, the Michigan horse, took second 
money in the 2:21 class, James G. winning’ 
The other horses competing were Butter- 
scotch, Voucher and First Call. 





GaLBraitH Bros., of Janesville, Wisconsin, 
have begun importing Cleveland Bays along 
with draft horses. A shipment of ten head 
has just arrived from England, making the 
journey in excellent shape. In the lot are 
some prize winners, such as Lord Derby and 
Sta of Cleveland. 


Tue trotters have not got down to fast 
time yet, as Belle F. recently beat Patron, 
Voucher, Joe Davis and Charlie Hilton at 
Stillwater, Wis., and the time was 2:21, 2:22 
and 2:193%4. A month hence any of these 
horses will discountthe best time made in 
that race. 





AND now it comes to light that Blue Bull, 
the famous sire of trotters, was full of thor- 
oughbred blood. A correspondent of the 
Western Sportsman says that he has known 
for years that his dam was by Blackwood, a 
thoroughbred son of Medoc, by American 
Eclipse, son of Duroc. If his dam was by 
Blacknose, and the dam of his sire by Cad- 
mus, it gives hima double cross to Eclipse. 
These facts will knock the ‘cold blood ’’ trot- 
ting theorists silly, for Blue Bull was one of 
their best examples. 





ALCYONE, the Wilkes stallion for which 
Elizur Smith, of Great Barrington, Mass., 
paid $20,000 in the fall of 1883, died on 
July 5th of inflammation of the bowels. Al- 
cyone was a brown horse, foaled 1877, by Geo. 
Wilkes, dam Alma Mater, by Mambrino 
Patchen, second dam, Estella (thoroughbred) 
by Australian. He was bred by Dr. L. S. Tal- 
bot, of Lexington, Ky. In 1883 he obtained a 
record of 2:27. Privately he showed miles 
close to 2:20. Asa three-year-old he could 
beat 2:25. He was sold in 1883 te Mr. Smith, 
who had previously purchased Alcyone’s 
full brother, Alcantara, record 2:23, for $12,- 
000. Alcyone was the sire of Silverone, re- 
cord 2:2414, made as a three-year-old. 

At the Lansing races, in the 2:35 class, 
there was a good deal of rivalry between the 
horses. George Milo, a brother of Jerome 
Eddy, had taken the two first heats in easy 
style, when a tug came loose, which striking 
him, broke him up. The result was a collis- 
ion, in which Milo’s sulky was damaged, and 
also one belonging to 8. A. Browne, of 
Kalamazoo, who had a horse in the race. 
Milo showed up quite lame, and he has been 
laid off for the present. If he is all 
right he will start in his class at the De- 
troit meeting, but if not he will not start. He 
lewered his record at Lansing to 2:32, and 
the ease with which he did it shows that he is 
a worthy brother of the great Jerome Eddy. 





THAT great race-horse, The Bard, owned by 
Mr. A.J. Cassatt, will probably be sent to 
England in September if all right. Mr. Cass- 
att says: ‘‘I shall not race him in England 
this season. It is my intention, if he lands in 
England and does well, to retire him for the 
rest of the year and allow him to become 
thoroughly acclimated, and not race him until 
next season. I will confine him principally 
to scale-weight races, like the cups of Epsom, 
Ascot, Doncaster and Goodwood, the Hard- 
wick stakes, and races where he will not be 
crushed out with weight. I should not care 
to depend wholly on one horse for my racing 
in England, so will probably take over a 
number of good ones, if I can get them.”’ 





Tue Clay stakes, which are the great an- 
nual event at Island Park track, were won 
this season by First Love, a bay mare by 
Happy Medium, best time, 2:2244. This was 
the fifth renewal of the stakes, and so far no 
horse with Clay blood has won them. In 1882 
the winner was Young Fullerton, by Kdward 
Everett; best time, 2:2614. In 1883, Majolica, 
by Startie, won; best time, 2:1914. In 1884, 
Young Rolfe, by Tom Rolfe, captured them; 
best time, 2:2734. In 1885, Epaulet, by Aud- 
itor, won; best time, 2:1914. In 1886, Ernest 
Maltravers, by Happy Medium, was the win- 
ner; best time, 2:2444. Thus Happy Medium 
sired the winners of '86 and ’87, and both 
were bred by Robert Steel, of Philadelphia. 





Says the Spirit of the Times: ‘Running 
horsemen are among the most superstitious, 
and this is eminently true of the speculative 
portion. Of this we had astrong illustration 
the other day. It was the closing day of the 
Brooklyn meeting, and as the steamer was 
plying down the bay bound for Bay Ridge a 
schooner was passed. Some one called atten- 
tion to her name. It was the Fitzroy, of Lon- 
don. Mr. Withers’ colt Fitzroy was a starter 
for the second race and every one regarded it 
as an omen, ‘a sure tip,’ and vowed that they 
would back the colt regardless of all prior 
fancies. Mr. Withers being on board we call- 
ed his attention to it, but he only laughed and 
said if it rained he would ‘scratch him and 
save some fools their money.’ But it didn’t 
rain and Fitzroy won.”’ 





GEORGE M. PATCHEN JR., sired by George 
M. Patchen, dam Belle by Top Bellfounder, 
died in California recently, aged 33 years, be- 
ing foaled in 1854. He was the sire of Sam 
Purdy, 2:20%; Vanderlynn, 2:21; Star King, 
2:22; Big Lise, 2:2444; San Bruno, 2:25%; Jas. 
D. McMann, 2:28; Wells Fargo, 2:29%4, and 
Susie, 2:26)4. He was also the sire of Quinn's 
Patchen, Budd Doble, Wushington, Patchen 
Vernon, Billy Hayward and Alexander, each 
of whom are sires of 2:30 performers. During 
his life time the best mile record has dropped 
from 2:24% to 2:0834, and the breeding of 
trotters has become a regular business. He 
was seven years old when the secession 
movement developed into the great rebellion, 
and Liverpool was more easily reached than 
San Francisco. There were neither ocean 
cables, telephones, or electric lights, when 
he was being trained to trot. 





Tue Door Prairie Live Stock Association, of 
Oakwood, Ind., has received a shipment of 26 
head of Cleveland Bays, per steamer Oxen- 
holme, which reached their stables on June 
30th. Another large shipment will be received 
this month, which, with those of their own 
breeding, will give buyers over 100 head to 
select from. These horses have all been se- 
lected to meet the requirements of American 
buyers, and we should like to see some of the 
best ones come to Michigan. They are want- 
ed, and those who bring them in may feel 
certain that they will get their money back 
with interest. 





Says the Turf, Field and Farm, which is the 
apologist and defender of Vail and his dis- 
honest and arbitrary practices: 

**Some of the drivers are having quite a 
picnic out on the tracks which are using the 
weak A. T. A. machinery. They enter their 
horses freely for the purses, but forget to pay 
up, and so the collecting agent, D. L. Hall, is 
kept busy in sending out lists of suspensions. 
The drivers well know that an A. T. A. sus- 
pension is not a killing matter, and they are 
not deeply concerned. The tracks which 
really wish to collect forfeits are making 





Petne preaucers of WINGS. 





haste to take out certificates of membership 
in that great organization of diseipline, the 
Nationa! Trotting Association.” 

Of course this is writtem in the mean and 
malicious way in which Mr. Busby always at- 
tacks those who presume to differ from his 
expressed opinions. Itis a notice to drivers 
that they can be dishonest and escape merit- 
ed punishment by merely keeping to the 
tracks under the control of the National Asse- 
ciation. If that Association wants all the 
knaves and rascals this is the sure way to 
get them, and certainly the American Trot- 
ting Association should not grieve because of 
their leaving. Birds of a feather naturally 
seek each other, and the accession of a num- 
ber of these worthless scamps to the National 
Association assures Vail, Busby, and others 
of the ring congenialcompany. It would not 
do to spoil two associations with them. 


The Farm. 


Keeping Butter for Winter. 


In reply to a question from a correspond- 
ent of the Country Gentleman, Henry 
Stewart, the well-known authority on dairy 
matters, says: 

‘*Some years ago, before creameries were 
invented, June-packed butter was the choic- 
est of the winter stock. Dairymen packed 
all their summer make, stored it in spring 
houses, or dry, cool cellars, and sold the 
whole out in October and November to the 
dealers, who went around to find and pur- 
chase it, and a farmer who knew how to 
make and to pack good butter, was always 
sure of an acceptable visit from a buyer. 
There is a large scope for the same sort of 
business now, in spite of the creameries, 
for good butter-makers, and some with ex- 
cellent pure-bred Jersey cows are selling 
butter in the West for 10 and 12 cents per 
pound. The method with these old dairy- 
men, who are not surpassed by any younger 
ones, was as follows: 

‘*The butter was well made and of fine 
quality, and perfectly free from buttermilk; 
this is indispensable to the perfect keeping 
of butter in any package. The packages 
were (and should be now) the white-oak 
pails, new and fresh and well made. These 
hold 50 lbs. each. It was not painted, but 
oiled and varnished outside, and the cover 
fitted very closely, and was keyed down 
with galvanized iron clasps. The pail was 
thoroughly soaked with cold water over 
night, and in the morning when the butter 
was ready for packing, the pail was well 
scalded and then rinsed with salt and 
water. It was then rinsed with fresh cold 
water, and the butter was firmly packed 
down with the ladle, especially around the 
edge, with care to leave no vacancies, and 
to get out all the water. As much butter 
was packed at once as to make about four or 
five inches in the pail; this was pressed 
smooth and sprinkled lightly with the 
finest dairy salt. Then another layer was 
added, pressed down and salted, and so on 
until the pail was full to within one-fourth 
of aninch of the brim. This required pre- 
cisely 50 lbs of solid packed butter, free 
from excess of water. The top of the but- 
ter pressed, not rubbed, smooth and level, 
whs covered with a piece of washed new 
linen, dipped in brine, large enough to 
spread an inch all over the edge of the pail. 
This was spread and pressed down on the 
butter and covered with dry salt level with 
the edge of the pail. The edge of the cloth 
was turned back over the salt and pressed 
firmly around the sides of the pail, and 
covered with a piece of cloth cut to fit the 
top of the pail. The cover was then puton 
and pressed down with a small lever to 
pack the salt tight, and fastened and keyed 
down. The pail was immediately carried 
to the cellar—a clean, dry, airy one—and 
set upon abench two feet from the floor, and 
never on the floor. Butter so packed would 
come out in the winter ripe and full flavor- 
ed, and with that sweet, nutty taste and 
sweet odor which only ripe butter has, I 
have kept butter so packed from June until 
the early spring following and have sold it 
then at four times as much as the prices 
current when it was packed; and this can 
be done again, for the butter so packed will 
keep much better in the grocery store after 
it is opened than the best new-made cream. 
ery will, and is consequently sought for by 
dealers in fine groceries.”’ 

















Plowing Sod for Wheat. 


It used to be a common practice in wheat- 
growing districts to break up a piece of sod, 
summer fallow it and sow with wheat in 
September. To be successful in this the 
breaking up should be early. A July fal- 
low could not be got in suitable condition, 
and was little better than sowing after well- 
tilled spring grain stubble. In fact, it is 
easier to get barley and even oat ground in 
suitable condition for wheat sowing after 
these crops are harvested than to takea 
tough sod in July and work it down so as 
to be a good seed bed. Not that the old sod 
will not decay rapidly at this season; that 
is the trouble. It will rot down so fast that 
the field will be like an ash heap before 
wheat-sowing time. What the wheat plant 
needs is a little loose soil on top to ger- 
minate in, and a hard strata beneath to 
keep the roots near the surface and spread- 
ing horizontally rather than striking down- 
ward. A mellow, deep soil absorbs and 
holds too much water for a plant whose 
rovts have to stand in it all winter. 

Sometimes, even yet, an old sod is broken 
up very late in the season and sewn with 
wheat, but it is usually a mistaken policy. 
It is about the poorest use a sod can be put 
to, for, decaying as it does in the fall, it 
sets loose an amount of fertility that the 
fall growth of wheat cannot use, and much 
is therefore washed away by rains and melt- 
ing snows in winter and spring. If the sod 
had been plowed in spring it would rot in 
time so that summer grain or hoed crops 
would take most of the nitrogen, while by 
sowing wheat in the fall there would still 
be sufficient for its fall growth, and with a 
little mineral manure to make a good crop. 
It is found of late years that phosphate is 
necessary for wheat growing, even though 
the land has been summer fallowed, and it 
is this fact that has done more than any- 
thing else to decrease the practice of fallow- 
ing. What is the use of allowing the land 
to lie idle one year out of two to get a crop 
the second. If it will not do this without 
using phosphate, then by fertilizing a little 
more heavily good wheat may be grown 
after oats or barley, or after corn or pota- 





toes on sod ground plowed early in the 


| spring, thus getting two crops instead of 


only cne. 

But the greatest objection to plowing sod 
ground late and seeding with wheat is that 
it is impossible to get a good catch of clover 
on land thus prepared, and there is no cer- 
tainty of getting a catch of timothy. This 
is especially true where June or quack-grass 
roots occupy the field, as they do in many 
old sods. The bright green verdure of such 
a field in spring is not apt to be wheat, 
nor even good grass, but only these weeds. 
It requires fully one year of thorough tillage 
to get such land in shape to be profitably 
seeded. Where there is a very heavy sod 
the land is probably rich enough to bear two 
hoed crops in succession, and the second 
year’s crop will often be better than the first, 
Between the two hoed crops winter rye may 
be sown in the fall to cover theland through 
the winter, and be plowed under in spring 
as green manure, The green rye being full 
of juices will rot rapidly and help to bring 
a field of quack into subjection better than 
almost anything else, besides furnishing 
abundance of food for any crop planted 
over it. This is an altogether better 
method of dealing with sod land than to 
plow it during the summer for seeding with 
wheat the same season.—American Culti- 
vator. 





Raising Lambs. 

With the neglect that has been given to 
sheep husbandry in some sections of the 
country, it has come to be about as profit- 
able as any branch of farm industry that 
can be engaged in. A greater part of the 
profit comes from the raising of lambs for 
the butcher. Keeping sheep is profitable to 
the farmer in more ways than one. They 
perform an important service as scavengers, 
devouring weeds, briars and bushes that 
would grow in pasture undisturbed by cat- 
tle. This fact is very forcibly illustrated 
upon New England farms where sheep 
raising has been abandoned. We have 
marked the effect upon adjacent farms, one 
of which carried sheep with clean smooth 
pasturage, the other naturally the same, but 
without sheep having its pasturage rendered 
unsightly by the vigorous growth of weeds, 
bushes and briers that cattle would not 
touch. Then again, sheep, by being fed a 
small quantity of grain, will live and do 
well upon the poorer quality of feed that the 
hay fields afford. But regarding the lambs; 
it is desirable to have them come in the 
early spring, and therefore the coupling of 
the ram and ewes should be regulated with 
that end in view. If the sheep are young 
and vigorous, (as they always should be, 
there being no profit in undertaking to 
keep poor, unhealthy sheep), and the quar- 
ters for them in winter warm, the lambing 
season may be made earlier. Sheep require 
warm stabling, and at the same time, no 
farm animal requires purer air than they, 
and for that reason there should be the 
most perfect ventilation. Pure air is one 
of the essentials to their health, which is 
necessary to insure vigor. Such sheep will 
give birth to strong active lambs. If the 
sheep are properly kept and the young 
lambs continue to grow, if they can be de- 
veloped so as to be ready for market by May 
or June they will g*nerally bring gilt-edged 
prices; but to Reduce fall Jambs in 
winter requires, exra and special feeding. 
The feeding must "[ with a view to the pro- 
duction of rich anf abundant milk by the 
mother. Rowen lisz is also excellent, and 
will be eaten by the lambs themselves as 
they get a little age. There is no mode of 
growing lambs more easy than that of hay- 
ing them come along about the time the 
flock is turned to grass. The yvung grass 
is productive of milk just suited to the 
growth of the lambs and they will develop 
with great rapidity. 





Agricultural Items. 





F. D. CoBuRrN says that those who feed 
bran to horses largely are most in favor of it. 
One of its advantages is in keeping the horse 
from becoming constipated on dry feed and 
grain. It is a cheap and valuable feed for 
horses at any time, and especially while 
changing their coats in the spring. 





W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, president of the Iowa 
Agricuitural College, has somewhat changed 
his mind—as wise men often do, but fools 
never—about the value of ensilage, and will 
fully test the’new methods of ensilaging corn 
at the college the current season. The tests 
will be continued until the value of the silo 
has been fully demonstrated, 





Ir is, says an exchange, by no means a set- 
tled question whether red clover is not a bet- 
ter subsoiler than any plow that was ever 
invented. Its long roots penetrate the soil 
much deeper, and dying, as they do, the 
second year, they not only open up the soil 
more effectually to the influence of the sun 
and air, but by their decay serve to enrich it 
as well. 





A TRACT of land 60 miles by 40, near Port 
Hope, Canada, produces more peas than any 
other equal area in the world. The secret of 
this is that peas grown on this favored tract 
are free from bugs. One-third of the land is 
sown with peas yearly, and many American 
seedsmen have their peas grown here. The 
exemption from bugs is attributed to the ef- 
fect of Georgian Bay in cooling the summers 
so that the bugs do not mature early enough 
for the peas. 





Wueat in Texas is raised in a very slipshod 
fashion. It does not winter-kill, but fails to 
return good crops because so carelessly cul- 
tivated. The farmer dislikes to plow, and the 
seed is generally sown broadcast and scratch- 
ed in with a poor man’s drag—a mule and a 
thorn bush—and during a wet spell when 
cattle would tramp itin the mud to the injury 
of the crop, it is fenced with twoor three 


yellow dogs. 


Pror. Georce L. Morrow tells of a field 
of wheat near Clinton, Iil., seeded with a drill 
having two ranks of tubes. Nearly all the 
plants in the rows made by the forward tubes 
were dead in spring excepting one, while they 
were in fairly good condition in the others— 
that is, in alternate rows. All were good in 
the shelter of a hedge. The explanation given 
is that the rows made by the forward tubes 
were filled by the hinder ones, while in these 
last the plants rested in depressions in which 
ice and snow remained, affording some shel- 
ter from cold winds. The one row which es- 
caped in each traverse was saved by the wheel 
of the drill restoring the depression. 





Tar potato crop is, says Prof. Church, 
greatly increased, especially on poor soils, by 
the use of abundant supplies of a mixed 
manure containing a fair amount of sulphate 





of ammonia—say 3 cwl., with 4 cwt. super- 
phosphate, per acre. This mixture, to which 


may be added 3 owt. of kainite, is very usefu! 
also, in the market or kitchen garden, espeo- 
jally for such crops as onions, celery, beet- 
root and spinach; also for fruit trees. Sul- 
phate of ammonia, however, like other nitro- 
genous manures, scarcely benefits pens, 
beans, and leguminous crops generally, al- 
though if applied in a mixture, much of it 
will remain in the ground to the advantage of 
the cabbages and other hardy winter crops 
which succeed the pulse crops. 


Che oultrp Dard. 


Prevention of Chicken Cholera. 


H. B. Geer, in the Southern Cultivator, 
says: “In July, August and September 
dead grown chickens are met with every- 
where, under the roosts, about the fence 
corners, and in the alleys. At this season 
of the year that dread scourge of the poultry 
yard, chicken cholera, stalks abroad and its 
victims are legion. 

‘* But why come in the autumn rather than 
at any other season of the year? Because 
then it is that our birds are all run down 
after laying and hatching season, their 
natural vitality is at a minimum, the heat 
is intense, lice are numerous, water fre- 
quently is foul, and they are beginning to 
moult, which latter ordeal of itself genrrally 
finishes the oldest and most feeble. The 
stench that pervades some chicken-houses 
of ahot summer night would kill a human 
being to inhale it one week. Then why 
subject the fowls to such unhealthy condi- 
tions and expect them to remain strong and 
vigorous! Ventilate that old hen-house. 
Knock off the planks at the top ef the sides; 
you can nail them on again in the late fall. 
Lattice it up and leave plenty of ventilation. 
Let the air pass through it like a seive. Al) 
the chickens want in the way of a house at 
night in the summer time is a shelter from 
the rain. Clean it out thoroughly and loosen 
up the earth in the bottom of it. White- 
wash it thoroughly inside and out. Wash 
the roosting perches with copperas water 
(green vitriol) and throw fresh lime under- 
neath them. Don’t stop with the first efforts 
but make it a rule to renovate once a week, 
carrying out the droppings, washing the 
perches and sprinkling the lime about. 

See to it that the fowls have a good place 
te wallow. Without their dust-bath the 
poor things will be overrun with lice. The 
dust to them is what water is to us. It 
cleanses and invigorates them and improves 
their plumage. Give them plenty of pure 
fresh water. This matter must not be ne- 
glected at this season of the year. Through 
their drinking water we may possess the 
power to stay their archenemy, cholera; mix 
and keep on hand a solution as follows 
Dissolve in two gallons of water half apound 
of sulphate of iron and one ounce of sul- 
phurie acid; add this to their drinking water 
of a morning in proportion of a teaspoon- 
ful to each pint of water. This may be 
given three times a week for the next three 
months with most excellent results. If, 
however, any of the birds show any indica- 
tions of dysentery, omit the solution for a 
time and put a little sulphate of copper (blue 
stone) in the water—just enough to turn 
the latter slightly blue. This remedy has 
never failed to check up and set right our 
ehickens whenever they exhibiteil any signs 
of dysentery or cholera. Keep plenty of 
fresh lime about, and give the fowls access 
to green food, and then you need have no 
fears of chicken cholera.”’ , 

















Mixing Breeds. 


Muler Purvis, who raises poultry, writes 
the Ohio Farmer as follows, illustrating 
the difficulty of keeping strains of blood 
pure in breeding poultry: 

**Some three or four years ago I had some 
trouble with a neighbor’s fowls. We lived 
a quarter of a mile apart and I kept nothing 
but Brown Leghorns, while my other partner 
kept Plymouth Rocks at his place. This 
neighbor had a lot of mongrels with blue 
legs, crests and various markings derived 
from a mixture of Hamburgs, Houdans, and 
what not. I did not think his fowls would 
come to my house, but one morning I found 
one of his cocks with my hens. I went 
over and asked him to take care of him and 
for a week did not sell any eggs. But in 
spite of this precaution the cock must have 
got back for when I began to hatch for my- 
self I got three with willow legs and five 
with small crests. Several who got eggs 
from me reported the same thing, and I 


made the matter right with them, and that’ y 


fall [ sold off every young chick to farmers 


who did not care for a suspicion of off, % 


blood. My neighbor did not think he wis ; 


doing me an injury by allowing this one 
cock to roam at will, but if I had bought 
him at five dollars and killed him I should 
have made a hundred per cent. on the in- 
vestment. Now my nearest neighbor is 
farther away, but [ keep my breeding 
hens penned up while breeding, for 1 know 
from experience that a cock will leave his 
impress on a flock for six weeks after he 
has been killed. I know N. D. Forbes 
offered a reward for a chicken hatched from 
an egg laid ten days after the hen had been 
separated from the cock, but for all that I 
had a chick from a mongrel hen that had 
not been in the pen with the cock for more 
than six weeks and it shows the stripes of 
the Brown Leghorn plainly.”’ 





ScaBBY LEGS.—A most unsightly object 
is the leg of a fowl that is enlarged and dis- 
figured with scabs or scales. 1t is the work 
of minute parasites that multiply rapidly, 
building innumerable cells in the same man- 
ner that marine insects deposit lime forma- 
tions. The fowl so affiicted attempts to 
dislodge them, and in so doing detaches 
more or less of the shell, which, falling to 
the ground with the inhabiting parasites at- 
tached thereto, communicates the trouble 
to other fowls. There are several remedies, 
chief of which is coal oil. Sulphur and lard 
mixed will also destroy them. Catch the 
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way interferes with the bird’s roosting, but 

tue moment chanticleer contemplates a nui- 

sance, the swinging lath comes gently in | 
contact with his comb and effectually stops | 
him. I have a dozen birds and none of 
them presume to crow till the hour I let 
them out, 
A BREEDER of poultry says: Every | 
spring I procure a quantity of cedar boughs | 








the hen house. 
away vermin. 
effective.’’ 


The remedy is simple and 





Aw excell: n: egg-producing fi od is one 
part cornmeal, iwo parts bran, two parts 
ground oats, one part ground meat, and one 
part middlings, to which may be added a 
snall proportion of bonemeal and salt; 
scald it and feed early in the morning. 
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BULL’S 
SARSAPARILLA, 


s Variable appetite; faint, gnaw- 


Trmrsetrci 


ach, bad breath, bad taste 
in the mouth, low spirits, gen- 
eral prostration. BULL’S SARSAPARILLA by 
cleansing and purifying the blood, tones up the 
digestive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
8 /s undoubtedly a blood 
heumatis disease caused by an 
excess of the lactic acid 
in the blood. Where there is perfect filtration 
of the blood there can be no rheumatism. 
BULL'S SARSAPARILLA will remove the poi- 









2 a 


son, supply the acids and relieve the pains. 

Is caused directly by impurities 

Cor otula glands, often resulting In swell- 

eruptions on the face or neck. BULL’S SARSA- 

PARILLA, by purifying the biood, forces the Im- 

' Through the Kidneys flow the waste 

K idney fluid containing poisonous matter, 

this matter is retained and poi- 

sons the blood, causing pain in the small of the 

SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic. causing the 
kidneys to resume their natural functions. 

2 

suspension of its functions, the 

bile poisons the blood. causing 

jaundice, sallow complexion, weak eyes, bilious 

diarrhoea, a languid, weary feeling. Theseare re- 

ILLA the great blood resolvent. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


in the biood, usually affecting the 
ings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore eyes, blotchy 
purities from the system. 

Ifthe Kidneys do not act properly 
back @fd 10MS, fluwhee.of baat ohille. BULL'S. 
Th By irregularity in its action or 

¢ Liver 
lieved at once by the use of BULL’S SARSAPAR- 











TREMONT 1565 


RECORD 2:28 1-2. 


By Belmont 64; first dam by Alexander’s Abdal- 
lah 15, sire of Goldsmith Maid, record 2:14. 


Olmedo Wilkes 3770 


Four Year Old Record 2:41. 


By Onward, record 2:25%: son of George Wilkes 
record 2:22; first dam Alma, by Almont 33; sire 
of Westmont, record 2:13%. 

Will make the season of 1887 at Jackson, 
Mich. For catalogue and terms address 
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afflicted fowl and wash its legs in warm 
water. When thoroughly dry, rub well 
with the lard or swab with the coal oil. Do 
not use éither of these remedies on sitting 
hens, a3 the eggs will be injured, but give 
them an application as soon as they bring 
off their chicks. 

Ir is admitted, says a writer in the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine, that in the act of crow- 
ing a bird stands up and then stretches his 
neck to the fullest extent. A small lath 
loosely suspended about eighteen inches 








above the perch will obviate this. It in no 
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THE COULEY CREAMER 

The first invented, neve. 
yet — and the onl 
one that uses the paten 
submerged process, 
Which gives it its 
great value over 

all others. 

Where there are no agents, 
will sell one at wholesale 
price. Send for circular. 

JOHN BOYD, Mfr., 
190 Lake St.. CHICAGQ 
jat4eow13t 
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A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FAR fe 
Economy, Exactness and Carefulney 





Every farmer should have the means of Weigning 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he bays 
As a matter of economy there is nothing that wy 
pay him better. The high price of scales preveny 
many from providing uhemeelves with them, 


| they are thus at the men y of every dishonest party 
and scatter them plentifully in and around | 


The odor of cedar keeps | 


they may do business wit! . One of the very hey 
makes of scales now on tle market are those map. 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for tig 
benefit of those who read the FaRMER we have y. 
ranged with that company to supply orders sn 
tbrourh us at .great reduction. The prices are» 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cox, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for you. 





weighs from 4 pound to 900 pounds = Size of ps} 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MICHIGAN FARMER one jyeat, 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No, 2—Farm Scale. 








weighs from one pound to 6,610 pounds (3 tons 
size of platform 7 by 13 feet. 
Price $35, and MicnigaN FarmMER one year. 





No. 3—Grain and stock Scale 
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weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons 
8ze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and MicnigaNn FaRMER one year. 
Tu ordering, give the number of scale you seleth 
Nos. £ and 3 wi!l include the beam, box. and fu 
directions for setting up: either of these scales cad 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchad 
dise, the only difference is in the piatferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will dé 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by us and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only 2 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same art 
cle. To get the scales at above prices of cour 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender BD" 
become a subscriber to the Farmer. 

Address a'l orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROLT, MICH 
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RP any Harrow made. 
ALWAYS DO EXCELLENT WORK. 


McSHERRY Skin's 


DRILLS 


Plain or with Fertilizer, Invariably work satis! 
torily, pleasing all who appreciate first-class ¥0'*+ 


MoSHERRY CORN DRILLS 


For one horse. Neat, light, strong, work splendidly: 


MAXON cucey JACKS 


Simple, Easy-Working and Pawerful. 


S@ Send for Illustrated Circulars My 
D.E.McSHERRY & CO., DAYTON. 
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HAND-DUMP and SELF- DUMP. 
Long-tried, Substantial, Reliable! 


tm BEST RAKE 








VETERINARY COLLEGE ' 


INCORPORATED i883. 

Facilities for teaching and clinical advantages 
unsurpassed. Regular winter session for 1887— 
1888 commences October Ist. For prospectus and 
further information, address the Secretary, 

JOSEPH HUGHES, M. BR. C. V. 8., 
2537 and 2539 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MIGHIGAN FARMER. 
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Bi ..- house. gave him a horse-whipping 

to BIS him out oftown. Breen wanted 

rer" a warrant for the arrest of the 
i- car out a Wh cing told if be did they 
ud ender: cil] him before they could be 
“sy ynded to bear his punishment 
be e 

currents of the Missouri are 

“5 ible at East Atchison, Ks. 
y high and strong winds drove 

~ “4 »ct the bank with such force 
a »os of land have been wash- 
> \ » houses are being swept 
sidents of that seotion are 

j ves. A school house which 

It frie ic arter of a mile from the 
d carried away, and the land on 
e . @ vy in the bed of the river. 
2. a y and surely cutting its 
2. irrow neck of land which 
c e east end of the Atchi- 

. ss the government au- } 
rt , y action in the matter the 
& dry land. 

; e than 1),900 objects il- 

n ibits of prehistoric man, 

Europe, were opened 

e publie at the Smith- 

st week. The collection is 

n is esting one to savants, be- 

a * sting character of the ear- 

7 s begins with the chipped 

e ; P the creatures who, dur- 
‘ 28 r seventy centuries, roam- | 
of the continent then | 

vered with ice. The 
, s ople lack the fixtures, 
t modern humanity | 
4 iscles are attached; and this | 
e es tion that they did not | 

, speech. However that 

be of their skulls indicates 

had nothing of interest 

Say. 
‘ Foreign 

: w Riverin China has overflow- 

j ke and t sands of acres of land 

: . Hundreds of people have 

4 ned and the survivors are suffering 

J 
se government has deeided to 
- w war vessels to cost $2,000,000 


n of war, to be built in 


i, and to be completed 


s reported to be suffering 
nany people have died for 
ey never have any too much 
ntry. and failure of a crop 
ses great suffering. 


s, C&M 
. of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
f Bulgaria last week. If 
ze him as king, the 


recoxn 
Ww proclaim the inde- 
try. They are bound to 
t will dismiss all the 
yore who were concerned in 
s honor of the Comte de 


t sion of his visit to the Isle of 
inan address to a few 


tion given him in Jersey, 


f that he would yet be King 


riand, last week, 70 persons 
a very peculiar manner. 
shore of a lake, and 


wn is t on the 


f the 5th the lake in front 

iy showed signs of agitation. 

" ts 80 feet of it fell into the 
¢ down 12 persons Who were up- 

4 er of Jandslips followed, which 
ake buildings and their in- 

Zurich and an adjoining 


ngulfed In all 70 persons are re- 
600 are homeless. Itis saida 
ce took place in 1433, in which 
3 were drowned. 








Stir the Cream. 


he most important operations of 
ng the cream. Simple as 
not half done and 
lone at that. It is usually stirred 
akarrow paddle, a sort of puddling 
40st inefficient implement. It has 
t, waich is that it may be used 

feto scrape around the edge where 

may have dried a little to the side 


if cream is thoroughly stirred 
» churning process will have be- 


1 is exactly what should be avoid- 


8 Stirr 


ars, It is usually 


is, when cream is well stirred 

e should not be especially agitated 
never so much as to produce 
There is a proper cream stirrer 
loes its work so well that we have 
vn its use to ba given up where 
iiry folks had the article in use. It 
simoly made either of wood or tinned 
ta piece of heavy tin is taken about 
»aud of the shape of a tea saucer, 


tinned iron rod is fastened by 
zand solder upon the middle of the / 
side, this completes the stirrer. It 
4 tin saucer held bottom upwards by 
iently strong rod or wire. In use 
er end is brought within a few 


holder 
juickly thrust downward again 


Soon the 


the Dottom ot the cream 


from the bot- 
The 
but there is no 


cream 
e boiling up on all sides. 

churning, 
is agitated 


no air with the 


operation may be continued 


t perfect mixture has taken 


no th 
HiALOS Ul 


1e cream secures per- 
and that all the 
mice, SO that none is lost in 


inder ordinary circumstances. 


1 Tipening 


‘ra wooden stirrer because it 


» cream. It is made on 
the disk and rod both being 


riess woo |.— Guernsey Breeder. 





nples and other affections aris- 

mpure blood may appear at this 
yhen the blood is heated. Hood's 
a removes the cause of these 
ig purifying, vitalizing, and enrich - 
as blood, and at the same time gives 
““\0 to the whole system. 


Dy 








"EW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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jew Receipt Book! 





R. CHASE’S #1 
SOMPLETE RECEIPT BOOK 
“*  sOUSEHOLD PHYSICIAN. 


pe _ Memorial Edition” contains over 800 
Sis the LAST and CROWNING WORK 
¢ Doctor’s Life. The demand for this 

Y enormous. AGENTS WANTED. 


ids F. B. DICKERSON & C0., 
THs PAPER) Detroit, Mich. 









The Climax Revolving Wheel Rake 


; Wire tooth rake, of various patterns, and no other rake has been in the market on which the oper- 


| Among them the fact that the teeth served too much the purpose of drag teeth—gathering up with 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








An old-fashioned and once deservedly popular farm tool improved by Yankee ingenuity and 
Rgain goes to the front. For the past 10 to 12 y-ars farmers have generally used what is called the 
atorcould ride. Certain characteristics of the wire tooth rake have been objected to by all. 
the hay all the old leaves, stubble, roots, sticks, and even stones. In raking wheat and other 
stubble, this defect in wire tooth rakes has proved very serious, for the reason that sticks, and 
roots and stones gathered by it can never go through a threshing machine without endangering 
the machine as well as the Operator. All these difficulties, however, are finally obviated by the 
advent of ** The Climax ** Revolving Wheel Rake, which is nothing more than the old-fashion- 
ed Revolving Rake improved and hung upon wheels and adjusted so that the operator can ride 
and easily manage it. It gathers the hay or grain only, creates no dust, and leaves the stones, 
roots, sticks, stubble. and leaves where they belong instead of gathering and mixing them up 
with the gathered crop. These rakes are made of the best materials and in the most workmanlike 
manner, and every rake warranted in every respect 

’p One of these rakes was used last year at the Michigan Agricultural College, and the following 
testimonial indicajes how it was regarded there after being thoroughly tested: 

MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Farm Department, August 28, 1896. 

T. W. GREENE:—I enclose a few words of commendation on certain points of merit in your hay rake by 
my foreman, in which I concur. L really hope you may be able to getit before the farmers so that all of 
its merits will be appreciated. Yours very truly, 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Prof. of Agriculture. 
: 7 AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Aug. 27, 1886. 

MR. GREENE:—After a thorough trial of your rake at the College, we are satisfied of the following 

merits: That it will rake clean, dump easily, and that the draft is light. Respectfully, 
H. T. FRENCH, Foreman of the Farm. 


We invite the most critical inspection of the rake, confident that we have at last developed 
the very tool that farmers have so long stood in need of. 
The rake will be sold F. O. B. at Lansing for $25. 


CLIMAX RAEHE Co., Lansing, Mich. 


T. W. GREENE, Patentee and Agent. 
| | bl 





HOU UNPORTED 


FOR SALE! 


GENERAL WoOLSELETY. 
A. J.C. C. 12256. 
{ Farmers’ Glory 
f Mahomet< 
f Volseley | P 259 








Browney 


P 401 F 2002 
| Musey 
| ( F 1152 

GENERAL WOLSELEY 
{ Rusticus. 

(G-+rabaldi {| Pretender | P 109 
| {mp.Country | P 242 i P 187 4 

Girl's Pet | Gentill 

AJC C 25332 | Countrv Girl \ 794 
\ 1777 


tmported: two years old; solid color. This magnificent animal is one of the handsomest in- 
dividual animals in existence, and with his famous pedigree makes him desirable to head any 
herd. His noted sire Wolseley is the grands »n of Farmer's Glory, and the first prize animal of 
Jersey, and upon the Continent, for four consecutive years. and conceded to be the finest Jersey 
bull in that pari of the world. 


CLAUDIVUS NERO. 
A. J.C. C. 14004. 
Nero { Carlo, P 1804 &e. 
|} P 248 } 
Nero dn Coin ¢ ( Jersey Boy 
P 463 | (Cato, P 178 < P 92 


Da sy | { Belle Grise'te 
CLAUDIUS | P 241 4 F 567 { Clement 
NER? | 
} Young Daisy ( Orange Peel < ( Noble. 
P 50 . F 129 | Cowslip < 


Imp’d Lady Aylmer { Daisy, F1 | F330 | Forget-me-Not 
Ad 


CC 25334 


Two years old; imported. He is a fine getter and the above valuable breeding makes him a 


desirable animal for any hed. 
Ether of the above and other choice young animals will be sold at very reasonable prices. 
apply to / 


T. W. PALMER, 
Font Hill Farm, on Woodward Avenue, Detroit, or to 


FORD STARRING, Room 4, Merrill Block, Detroit, Mich. 


Merrill & Fifield, Bay City, Mich. 





IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


HEREFORD CATTLE! 


The Michigan Herd of Prise Winners. 


At the head stands Clarence Grove (9709), 
an imported son of The Grove 34, dam Ruby by 
Spartan (5009); assisted by Tom Writon (9322), 
a son of the great Lord Wilton and full brother 
to Mr. Bertram’s Sir Wilfred. Such cows as Love- 
ly 2d, Fairy Lass 2d, Grace 3d, Fair Maid 4th by 
Chancellor 5310, Greenhorn 5th by Fairy Prince, 
Barcelona Queen by Horace 5th, three grand hei- 
fers by Hesiod (6481), and others of equal merit, 
compose the breeding herd. 
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24> VEN LE 2 = 
Choice Young Stock For Sale at Reasonable Prices. Write for Particulars. 


Mm. lL. RICE, Utica, Mich., 


—— BREEDER OF 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Also prize- 











Winners of all principal premiums at Grand Rap ds. A rize- 
winning Land and Water fowls of tw enty leading varieties. Eges 
from my immense Mammoth Brouze Turkeys $3. per 11. Pekin 
Duck eggs from extra large stock $1 50 per 11. Ferrets, Rabbits, 
and Fancy Pigeons, ete. Send stamp for handsomest illustrated 
ives full descriptions of metings. prices of eggs, ete. 


a 


24-page catalogue published; it g 








Handsomely Nickle-plat 








E FARM, LEVELS FOR DIT fl NG. TILE DRAINING, 
, 
ingineers, RACING Carpenters & Builders, Millwrights, 
eect om dge men; for young men developing their taste for en-~- 
— gineering, mechanics, an correct farming. Endorsed by all Engin- 
cers, Farmers and Mechanics. Guaranteed to do their work perfectly. | 
Telescopic sights, iron head tripod, graduated circle and pointer for reading 
degrees, double extension graduated rod and target, by express, $10.00; wit aot j 
raduated circle and pointer, $7.00, Cash with order, Instructions wit 
nstrument. Circular free if wanted 


CG. C. TERRY, Sect'y AUTOMATIC LEVEL ¢ 


The BOCRELL SAPETY CLETIS 


a 


The Wayne County Savings Bank 


© Detroit, Michigan, at the close of buginess on 
9 Tuesday, July 5, 1887, 


° 
a: 


N 
# 





| qq IXTY-Fimet QUARTERLY REPORT 


| — OF THE CONDITION OF — 






7 LLABILITIES: 
¥ “a ital pad fn......ccsesc cesses ease $ 180.000 00 
= ey am depositors rer Ar 4,017,320 a 
IO ws FIRST CLASS DEALERS. Interest G@arnings..........-:-- esses 270,776 3 
. “ $4,488,097 81 
RESOURCES. ’ 


E 
EAT, DURABLE, SIMPLE, 
CHEAP and Absolutely SAFE. 


Cash on hand and on deposit in 


ks, subject to payment. * 
other banks pj I 8 ‘vi1.6 18 


FRENCH COACH HORSES, 








PERCHERONS | 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM, 


Grosse Ile, Wayne Co,, Mich., 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, PROPRIETORS. 
Imp 'rted& Pure-BredPercherons 


All stock selected from the get of sires and 
dams of established reputation and registered in 
the French and American Stud books. New im- 
portations constantly arriving. We have one 
of the largest studs in the country to select from 
including all ages, weights and colors, of both 
Stallions aud mares. 


Send for our Large Illustrated Cloth-bound 
Catalogue; Sent Free by Mail. 


We have some high-grade stallions and broad 
mares. Address 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, 
Detroit, Mich. 


1887, 1887, 
OWOSSO 


Breeding Stables 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 207, 
Season, $100. 





Sire of Jerome Eddy......... .......s0... 2:16% 
“Charley Hilton (trial 2:14%4)...... 2:17% 
wae |. OE Do eee eee 232214 
< yrtie (trial 2:1944).............. 2:22 


“ Louis R. (% in 1:10; mile 2:23%).. 2:29% 
“Reno Defiance (trial 4 in 36).... 2:2914 
“ Col. Bowers (41:10; mile 2:23%).. 2:31 

“ George Milo trial % in 1:13)...... 2:3414 


JO GAVIN NO. 564, 


Insurance, $35. 


DCE CIN I indnAissc ines cowntdeceetaes 2:29% 


BONNIE WILKES NO. 3261. 


Insurance, $SS. 


COLONEL MAPES NO. 3024. 


Insurance, $So. 
LEE DRAKE NO. 8028. 
Insurance, $25. 


Young stallions and breeding stock for sale. 
Send for our Catalogue. 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
Ovrosso, Mich. 
a 


For the Season of 1887 


Imported Clydesdale Stallion, 
Gen’! Johnston, 


of approved breeding and great individual 
merit, will be kept this season at my farm near 
Bancroft, Shiawassee County. 

General Johnston is a dark brown,Jwith white 











hind legs,one white foreleg,white and 4 
hairs through the body. He was @sported in 
volume of 


¢ the nin 
1S: ond te ie waaitn's t of 1 
Horse Society of Great Britain a 
Farmers are invited to call and se? this horse 
before deciding where they shall breed their 
mares. 

Good draft horses are in great démand, and 
their value is advancing. You cannét afford to 
breed to a mongrel. 

Terms made known on application. Address 


I. L. MILLS, 


Bancroft, Shiawassee Oo., Mich. 
m9-8t 


SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


are second tonone. My stock are imported or 
bred by me from dams and sires imported from 
Scotland. I have a few fine young females for 
sale, some of them fine show animals; or I can 
supply a young herd at moderate figures and 
guaranteed good. I can be visited cheaply and 
quickly by parties in Michigan as [am just eight 
miles from the border of the State, on St. Clair 
River. Boats daily; trains twice a day. Address 
or see D. ALEXANDER, 

je13.4t Brigden, Ont., Canada. 


A Good Stock ané Grain Farm For Sale 


Contains about oue hundred and eighty-six acres, 
one hundred and forty of which are improved, 
balance in timber. A good orchard and good 
buildiags on the place ituated two miles north 
and three west of the village of St. Johns, Clinton 








County. For further particulars and terma in- 
quire of R. B. CARUSS, 
mrh2tf St. Johns, Mich, 





SEED CORN. 


I have a few bushels of ‘*Golden Rod,” well 
grown and fire-cured. This variety took the 
premium at the Chicago Fat Stock Show last 
fall. It is wellsuited to Southern Michigan and 
Northern Indiana. Price (including sacks) $1 25 
per bushel; five bushels for $5. Address 

B. HATHAWAY. 


mri4-tf Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 





i 














JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHINA, 
Chester White, Berkshire & York« 
shire Pigs. Southdown, Cotswold 
and Oxford Down Sheepand Lambs 
™Seotch Colley Shepherd Dogs and 
= Fancy Poultry. Send for Catalogue 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila,Pa 


= SUPERBE = 
‘winner First Prize, World’s Fair, Antwerp, 1885. 
A Breed, combining size, beauty, action and 


urance established and rea under 
the patronage and direction of the French 
Government, 











gners, Lamberme = sizes ee ee Lsane on wnincunibered real estate 1,021,493 38 THIRTY JUST IMPORTED 
be without them. ee other, fend cand Loans, secured by collaterals...... 1,054,914 25 All approved by the Inspector General of the 
Bafety Olevis, and take no Invested in United States, Michigan F National Studs of France, and the get of 

> anna and Testimonials. | school district and other bonds*.. 1,888,074 . Stallions owned by the French Government, 
J.B, WHITFIELD, Ponting, Minos | poner non loiss.ccc... 2 410,000 uD | , 4azmaee Cataloue oy Nena ag 
; —- Furniture, safes and fixtures....... _ 12 Wayne, DuPage Cox, Illinois. 

j 1-Tread Horse-Powers oe a 
Heebners Patent leve *Market value, $1,392,010 00. 
With Patent Speed Regulator. Due and accrued interest on loans ise es ' OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM 
and investments....... .-sesseee- / ' 
| HL. LINTZ, PROP’R, 








| I do solemnly swear that the above statement 
| he best of my knowledge and belief. 
ee S. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 


| 





. Sworn and subscribed to before me this fifih 
f July, 1881. ae 
Heebners’ Improved Threshing Machine, Pod day of July, 1%. #, COLLINS, Notary Public. 


der Cutiers, Corn Shellers, Wood Saws, Field : aby FREE 
YEAR BOOK FREE 
= . The 


™ ith latest im- 

Rollers. Extraordinary success ee Ee A 
tio’ 

> Ct or fave nt farmer's home. 








| provements. Catalogues Free. n° LB 
ONS, Lansdale, Pa. jelseow13t COL 


'eREENWOOD STOCK FARM, 
Poland China Swine a Specialty. 


Stock recorded in Ohio Poland China Rerora 
~ ne eter inspection invited. 
B. G. BUELL. 


it Litthe Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich. 


geounsl 


For Sale—Farms and Farming Lands 


Valley—the best farming lands 
jn Michigan. Address 
H. P SMITH, East Saginaw, 





‘Rochester, Oakland County, Michigan 


BREEDER OF 


Poland-China Hogs, 
HIGH-CLASS POULTRY. 


Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, 
Rlack Spanish, Creve Cosur, 

: White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Golden Polish, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys 


| 
| 





DIRECTORY 


MICHIGANBR 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 





1 


a 


























A CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorn cat- 
tle Shropshire sheep and Essex swine, 
Btock a:e. Corresvondence solicited. Jerome, 


D. DeGARMO, Highiand, Oakland Co., 
» breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
half a mile north of station. Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. my15-6m* 


A J.COOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, Poland China swine and Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale. 
breeding. 








Write for prices and 
020’85tf 


A J. LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 
« breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton, Genesee county. je6-iy 








P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. A22ly 


RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, oe oe 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Romeo 27750 b d Duke of Air- 
drie and Minnie’s Duke b arrington Duke 3d 
87624 at head. Correspondence solicited. 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 

Livingston Go., breeder of Shorthorns of 
Young Mary and Young Phyllis families, with 
the Renick Rose of Sharon bull ‘Sharon Duke 
of Clark” at the head of herd. Young bulls and 
heifers for sale. Also registered Merino sheep. 


G. LUCE & SON,Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondence solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 


HARLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bu!) Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 

















R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 
s liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Stortherns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jel7-ly 


Herefords. 


DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 

tiac, Oakland Co., b er ef Hereford Uat- 
tle of most popular strains. Waxwork 6880 (0850) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fl4-ly 


REEDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 








and Berkshire Swine. All stock registered. Cor. 
respondence solicited. Address M. Wickham, 
Manager. / 


r[zomas FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 

Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 

tle (Lord Berwick 2¢ at head), Cotswold and 

Shrapshire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 

acon “ rg gg og ——- wins and Mam- 
a e stu 

Mambrino and cele eee maitoce 


for sale. m27-ly 





Hambletonian breeding, 








Devons. 





G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Perch 
R. and Standard-bred Trottin horses; leven, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle ; ates sheep and 
Cheshire ee All stock registered. Farm ad- 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








Galloways. 





R B. OARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., 8t. Jonas 

P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, Americar 
Merino sheep and Besex hogs. Correspondence 
80 le 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 





A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough- 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
and G. W. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jai7-tf 


E. LOCKWOOD, Washington, Macomb 
. County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 
of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
pa aa flock. Stock for sale. Correspondence 


E BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiawas- 
4 see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Steck for 
sale. Correspondence invited. 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
. wamo, Ienia Co., breeder and dealer in Im- 
proved American Merinos. All stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also 5 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. ( 
respondence selicited, 


L. HOYT, Saline, Washtenaw Co., breeder 
of Vermont and Michigan registered thor 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for sale, 

















D M. UHL, Brookside Rent, ee. Choice 
Shorthorns of the best milking and beef 
Correspondence so- 


making qualities for sale. 
licited. jny20-ly 





Ki 8. BURNETT & SON, breecers of Short- 
?" horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 


four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families 
with Lord Raspberry 2a at heaa of herd 
Stock for sale je10-ly 


EUORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthors 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal?-ly* 


ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixon, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of Sha- 
ron and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly an- 
swered. 019-ly 


ENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 
7 breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
for sale. hogy te ence promptly answered. 
P. O. address, Grattan, Kent Co., Mich. jal5-ly 


H H. MINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Oo., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


OHN C. SHAFP, ‘Billside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Storthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ** Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


me D. BOTSFORD, Osceola, Centre, 
Livingston Co. Breeder of thoroughbred 
Shorthorns, registered and grade Merino Sheep. 
Stock for Sale. June3-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 

breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of leading tribes, 
herd headed by Gloster Wild aes 56239. Also 
Hambljetonian and Percheron horses, Highland 
Scotch sheep and Jersey Red swine. 


‘OHIN MCKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solic: " 


E. FISK & SON, Jonustown, Barry Ceunty, 

. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, stered Amer- 

ican Merino shee and Poland-China swine, 

Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 

sale. Correspondence invited. P. O. Bedford, 
Ca!houn Co., Mich. 



































A. GIBONEY, Kalamazoo, breeder of reg- 
s istered Merino sheep. Size, form, lengt 
and density of fleece specialities. Young stock 
for sale at low prices. Correspondence solicit- 

d jn10-8m 


ed. 

Bg mm McGREGOR & SON, Metamora, 
Lapeer Co., breeders of thoroughbred regis- 

tered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. myi3-y 


J ©. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb Conniy 
. breeder of Thoroughbred Registered Merine 
Sheep; also Poland-China Hogs. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. mays-ly* 











EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of the: 
* oughbred Merino Sheep,registered in Vermont 
ter. Rams and ewes for sale of my own brer+- 
ing, together with recent selections fror:. some a. 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsew! 1a31-3m 


8. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw OCo., breeder 
of Vermont and Michi registered thorough- 
bred Merino Sheep. 8S for sale. 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
registered ge oath — Atwcod ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Poland 
China swine. Correspondence solicited. 


R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mic. 
A sagen od af ———— vp Merine 
8 regis’ n Vermont an chigan Regis 
mn" Rams and Ewes for sale of my own breed 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicite 


©. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Mich registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for sale.- Cor- 
respondence invited. #i6-ly 




















Shropshire-Downs. 





MERY A. GARLOCK, 
anddealerin imported and Mic : bey bred 
Shropswire sheep. Foundation, 26 recorded ewes 
out of Wesley J. Garlock’s flock. Writefor par- 


Howell, breeder 
hi 









ticul | 019-ly 
*S imported and Michigan-bred 
G Shropshire sacep are the ular mutton 


and wool breed. Oldest establis in Michigan. 
Unexceiled by any. Choicest stock at moderate 
rates. Wesiey J. Garlock, Howell, Mich. 


F. RUNDREL, Birmingham, Oakiand Co., 
* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sng Stock registered. 1 im- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 








N. OLMSTED, Burr Oak Farm, Muir, 
Ionia Co., breeder of Shorthorns. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jal-ly* 


DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
M. breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 
oung females for sale. Also some young bulls. 

rrespondence will receive prompt attention. 





LESSITER, Jersey, Oakiand Uo., oreeder of 
Shropshire Down Sheep, registered and un- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell. breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always for sale. Terms to suit customers. 








B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Bhorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dily 





SNOW & SON, Oaklawn Park Stock Farm, 
Kalamazoo, breeders of thoroughbred Shert- 
horns. Families represented are Youn Marys, 
Phyllis, Golden Pippin and White Rose. 
pondence promptly answered. 


Corres- 





CHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, McrinoSheep and Poland 
China swine Ak stock recorded. Stock for sale 


H. ELLINWOOD, Rose Corners, P. O. ad- 
S. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 





A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
« Haven, breeder of Shropshire Stock from 
imported stock. All registered. Largest flock in 
Western Michigan. Insvection invited. au34m 








HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


W. COOLEY, Coldwater, Branch Co. 
« breeder of pure Berkshire hogs of the 
largest size and very best strains. Pigs ané 
young breeding stock for sale at reasonable 
prices. All of my breeders are recorded in the 
American Berkshire Record. {Write for prices. 


ZRA BROWN, Englishville, Kent County 
breeder of Berkshire swine of the best know? 
recorded stock. Stock for sale. 880-2 














Poland-Chinas. 








'y\HE COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich., breeds Shorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire and Poland-China swine, Merino and South 
down sheep. A choice lot of animals always on 
sale at very reasonable prices. Address Sam’l 
Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. s28-ly 





M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Co., breed- 
er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 





©. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose of 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phylis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


Wi FISHBECK & SON, Woodland Stock 
0 





Fa Howell, breeders of Shorthorn cattle 
Victoria, Rosemary and Darlington tribes. 
Correspondence solicited jani :87 


ELD & SONS, Lakeside 


,' y M. WHITFI 
Stock Farm, Waterford, Oakland Co., breed- 
ers of pe arora reccrded Shorthorn cattle and 














Hampshire sheep. Stock for sale. al-ly 
Holstein-Friesians. 
HAS. F. GILLMAN, ‘Fenfeid Stock 


Farm’ Pewamo. Breeder ana deaier in _thor- 
ougnbred dolstein Friesian Cattle and Merino 
Sheep. aly 


V. SEELEY, North Farmington, Oakland 
, Co.. breeder of Holstein-Friesians, Stock 
for sale of the famous Ykema family. Ykema 
322 (D. F. Herd Book) at head of the herd. Cor 
respondence will receive prompt attention. aulotf 





A 0. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-breé 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale 


W. JONES, Richland, breeder of pure-bred 
Poland-Chinas. My breeding stock all re 
corded in both the Ohio and American Poland 
China Records. aug4 


F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 
pure-bred Poland-Chinas. All stockin Ohic 
P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale 
Also breeding registered Merino sheep. Corres 
pondence invited. 











. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most po 
ar strains. Some superior young pigs for sale 
cheap. Also Merino sheep. All stock bred from 
recorded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


W. RILEY & CO., Greenville, Montcalm 
. Co., breeders and shippers of Poland-Chins 
swine; all recorded in Ohio Poland-China record 
Correspondence solicited. 828-1) 


Chester- Whites, 


A. SEARING, Lyons, Ionia Co., breeder an¢ 
. Shipper of Chester White swine, Oxford 
Down sheep and Shorthorn cattle. Ali stock re 
corded. Correspondence solicited and persona) 
inspection invited. uced rates by express 


G W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co.., 
u 

















W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 

s breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 
stock forsale. Correspondence promptly an- 
swered. 


Small Yorkshires. 


M. HILBERT, North Lansing, breeder 

s of Small Yorkshire pigs of best known 

strains of blood. All breeding stock recorded. 
Stock for sale. my30-ly 











R. PHILLIPS. Bay City, breeder and im- 
E porter of Holstein-Friesian Cattle. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Intending purchasers invited to 
eall and inspect stock. 

M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 

Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 








HORSES.—Draft and Trotting. 








eld, Oakland Co., breed- 


J. ELLIS, Sprin 
N ercheron horses. Stal- 


x er of high grade 
lions in use 
5001 (6478). 


Lapeor Co., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, | 


Paso, Ingomar 1320 and Patachon 
04-26 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











BREED'NG 


MERIT 
. COMBINED 


Will E. Boyden, 
DELHI MILLS, - - MICH., 


— BREEDER OF — 


Shorthorn Cattle 


The following families represented in the her 
Cruickshank, 
Rose of Sharon, 

Flat Creek Young Mary. 


Inspection is invited. Sto@k for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Every animal guaranteed ag 
represented. The prospects for Shorthorns are 
better to-day than at any time in the past five 
years. ja3l-ly 


SHORT-HORNS3# SHROPSHIRES 


—_AT—— 


CRYSTAL SPRINC FARM, 
DELAWARE, OHIO. 


penORT-HORN CATTLE.—The best combined breed. for 
eef and milk production, have for more than 30 years beea 
bred on this farm, where will be found cattle of the highest type ia 
breeding and indivdual excellence for these purposes. 

Representatives can there be seen of the rare and costly “ Bates” 
families of ‘‘ Oxford"; “ Wild Eyes,’ “ Barrington,” ‘‘ Waterloa” 
and # Red Rose" or ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” families, as well as the 
ular “ Mazurka,” ‘‘ Miss Wiley,” ‘‘ Matilda,” and “ Aylesby Lady™ 
sorts. Stock of both sexes and various ages for sale. 

SHROPSHIRE SH EEP.—Unquestionably the best mut 
ton sheep in the world, have also been bred at the farm sine 
1876. The qualities giving them this supremacy are great hardi- 
hood, united with early maturity, prepotency, fertility and the pre- 
duction of great weight and quality of both mutton and wool. 

The flock is exclusively our own importation, and their descené- 
ants selected from the most distinguished English breeders, and are 
all registered. 

Ram Lambs will be boxed and delivered to express in rotation aa 
talog upon Manel 


per order, for $25.00. C. 
July 9, 1887. @. HILLS & SOR, 
jyl1 eow4t 


L.W.&0 BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Mich, 


{ 
! 
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{CORA BELL, 2886. Z 





Breeders of pure bred Poland China swine ané 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in Q, 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest ané 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
— at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
ve years than any other herd. We breed onl 

from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-ed 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior 106 
of young boars and sows, dark in color, and of 
fine quality. Prices reasonable. Write, orcome 
and see us. Special rates by express. 


W. W. CRAPO. 
Flint, - Mich. 


Hereford Cattle 


of individual merit and excellent lineage; the 
oldest, largest and best herd in the State. 
The blood of 


Lord Wilton. Horace, The Grove 3d, Hera- 
tius, Sir Garnet, Casio, Hartington, 
Marquis, and others of equal note. 


FOR SALE 


ust now, about 60 grand young bulls, from 15 % 
MONtHs 014, also a few very choice importeé 
heifers, and about 30 ones and twos of my own 
breeding, all at rock bottom prices—in fact ne 
fang prices asked. Special inducements om 
car lotstoranchmen. Also a numberof Farme 
on easy terms. Address 
JOHN W. FOSTER, Man q 
Fiat, Mich. 


Mound Spring Breeding Farm, 
J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard & Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mick. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the 
State than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trics not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in owr 
= Oxford Vanquish, Young Phytlis, Ade 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual Mer® 
aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre 
sented. set3- 


BENTON STOCK FARM, 
W. B. OTTO, PROP'R, 
Four Miles Northeast of Charlotte. 


— BREPDER OF — 


PERCHERON HORSES, 


Imp. Altimo at the head of stud. Stallions, Geldé- 
ings, Young Mares and mares in foal always on 
hand for sale. §~ Visitors will be met at traim 
if notified. jato-tf 


Holstein Friesian 


pulls, cows, heifers and calves for sale. 

ed and home bred. All registered. Prices've: 

low, or would exchange for a few NOTOR. 
A. P. CODDING 


Shropshire ewes. 
mr7-tt Tecumseh, Mich. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice mil 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. Ber 
particulars address 





{ny17-ly 




















my4tf 





akeman Oh'A. 














K. SEXTON, Howell.i mporter and breed- 





-er of thorough Holatein-Friesian Cattle. 
farm, three miles south. o18-ly 
L. WEBBER, East Saginaw. Herd 


mostly imported, selected in Holland for 
Mr. i. K. Goasiean by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 


—— = 








Jerseys. 





le, Mostey ie a of 
. Stock of the highest q an 
best corains. Houdan alana 830-ly 


.@. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerse 
Joo ERioter-Alphes and Grand Duke 


S ersey BROS. E 








kin Ducks. Eggs for hatching in season 
fowls for sale. ‘All my breeding hogs 4 
recorded in Ohio P.-C. Record. my30t 








DRAWER. Write for Circulars. Ad- 


Only % forthePERFECTION WATER 
Gh je18-13t 


dress Box 332. Holly, Mich. 


fs strains. Pedro Star 11386, son of Pedro 
81 wr. at the head of the herd. Registered ring 





WEEN — é 
. Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 

250 AMONTH. te wartd. 1 sample free. 
‘Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





POULTRY. 


RS. N. A. CLAPP, Wrxom, Mich., breed. 

er of high class Light Brahma chickens. 

Eggs for sale by the sitting. Correspondence 
invited. m21-13t 


RS. W. J. LAWRENCE, Battle Creek 
JV breeder of pure-bred poultry. L. and D. 
Brahmas, Langshans. P. Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Japanese, Royal Pekin and Golden Seabright 
bantams. Toulouseand Embden geese. Rouen 
and Pekin ducks. Bronze Turkeys. Pea fowls 
Pearl Guineas, and dealer in cage birds. Alse 
registered Merino sheepjand Poland-China swine 
Stock for sale and eggs in season. n9-ly 











Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of — 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows ond 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand for 
distribution. WM. CURTIS & SO 

Addison, Lenewee Go.,* 

Addison is on the new Michigan and Ohio 

Railroad. Farm connected with Staté Telephone 


HOLSTEIN-FRIGSIANS } 








I have sbout Twenty head of fine 





FOR SALE. 





are young, kind and soun 


Farm team of mules weighing 2,175 lbs. They 
hi Price $400. 


Cows, Heifers and Calves. 
for sale at reasonable prices and on easy terms, 

rite for description, prices and stati 
wuss to weasel, L. 





GEO. M. & E, DAVENPORT, 
je27-8t Woodland, Mich. 
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THE DINNER HORN. 
When lazy dials point to noon, 
And clocks are chiming out the hour; 
When sadle Phillis’ gins to croon, 
And pigeons nod upen the tower; 


Black Tom, beneath the spreading tree 
That shades the pleasant farm-house yard, 
Books out across the shimmering lea, 
And blows the bugle long and hard. 


Blow, bugler! let the echoes float 

The fields and woodland slopes along. 
Till every wild but mellow note 

Burst on the distant hills in song. 


Sound thro’ the valleys, eool and green, : 
Where tintling brooklets purl! and creep; 
Sound w! ere the nodding flowers are seen, 


And wake the poppy from its sleep! 


Where cattle drink by shady streams, 
Where wave the yellow fields of wheat, 
Where plowboys drive their sweating teams, 
Send out thy notes prolonged and sweet; 


The lab’rer casts aside his hoe, 
The horse, delighted, ‘gins to neigh; 
What says the bugle, well they know, 
Although it % eaks a mile away: 


“Come to the cool and dripping well, 
And at its mossy curb-stone kneel, 

And lave the sweaty face a spell, 
And eat the simple noon-day meal. 


There’s cider, from the oaken press, 
Hid in the cellar dark and old; 

That's Many a sweet you cannot guess, 
There's tempting cream the hue of gold.’ 


Sing, bugle, sing with all thy power! 
And let thy last note be the best; 

Pbou hast announced the golden hour, 
The noon-day's hour of drowsy rest. 
© ® + . * 

©, bugle of the good old days, 
Forever silent in the South, 

Poor Tom has grown too weak to raise 
Unto his lips thy mellow mouta. 


No darky of the younger brood, 

Though he should blew his lungs away, 
Gan send afloat, o’er field and wood, 

The notes that he was wont to play. 


The songs the red-lipped maidens sing 
Along my pulses bound ard thrill; 
They charm, but no such pictures bring 

As that old bugle on the hill. 


Bseem again with blushing June 
To stand amid the fields of corn, 
Whene’er, thro’ languid airs ef noon, 
1 hear the distant bugle horn, 


And, oh! I sigh for boyhood’s time, 
For our old homestead on the hill, 

4nd for the drowsy droning rhyme, 
Sung by the busy, water-mill. 


The cherry's blood was richer then, 
The peach was of a deeper hue, 
And I have wondered if again 
The skies can ever be so blue. 


4h! eould I be again a boy, 
And could Ibe where | was born. 
Fd kiss thy lips with reverent joy, 
And hug thee, battered bugle-horn, 
—W. T. Dumas, in Southern Cultivator. 


T sgiiiee 


Miscellaneous. 
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Coffee and Tea Adulteration. 


An enterprising daily paper, anxious to 
Fearn something of the extent and nature of 
that general adulteration of tea and coffee 
which has so often been alleged, recently 
eaused several hundred samples of these to 
be gathered from various retail stores 
throughout the city of New York, and 
turned the same over to a chemist for analy- 
sis. The results as published would indi- 
eate that sophistication of these products is 
30 rare as to scarcely deserve mention, and 
might, as a natural consequence, be looked 
te to prove that the charges so frequently 
made may not be sustained. 

This particular examination is valuable 
in its way, but it does not go far enough. 
Ithas not by any means proved that tea 
and coffee do not suffer very generally here- 
about from adulteration. It only proves 
that pure coffee and tea may readily be had, 
if only one asks for and shows a disposition 
te pay for them, and perhaps it is not too 
much to add that all this was generally | 
known before. 

Those who collected the samples for t"e 
recent test were instructed to ask for pure 
eoffee and pure tea, and were supplied with 
money to pay for these articles. But let us 
suppose that they contented themselves 
with purchasing samples of these articles 
which were placarded before their eyes, 
“Pure Java Coffee” and ‘Pure Tea,’’ at 
ridieulously low prices. How would these 
have stood the test? 

It is a custom, now become quite general 
im New York and elsewhere, to give away 
ehina and other wares to the purchaser of a 
eertain specified number of pounds of tea 
er coffee, some stores giving tickets with 
each pound sold, which tickets, when 
enough are in hand, entitle the owner to 
various descriptions of presents. Now, any 
ene who has the time and the inclination 
to look (and he needn’t go very far) may 
find the brands of tea and coffee which 
fetch, say, 40 and 80 cents a pound at 
wholesale, marked at 30 and 70 cents re- 
spectively, with the promise of an ultimate 
present thrown in to tempt the buyer. It 
doesn’t require the services of a chemist to 
@iscover how this is done. The coffee is 
adulterated, and the tea blended with 
those of inferior quality. It would be in- 
teresting to know just how much chiccory 
the purchaser of low priced ground coffees 
gets, and how much roasted hardtack and 
rye and peas. Chiccory is generally thought 
to improve the flavor of coffee, and the 
average consumer is willing to have his cof- 
fee thus “‘ improved” to the extent of, say, 
five per cent; but there is reason to believe 
that when he pays a very low figure, and 
gets ashare in a set of crockery besides, 
that 40 per cent of chiccory, at least, is add- 
ed to his coffee. Even then the per-cent of 
_ehieccory is not greater than that which the 
Yreneh and Germans are wont to use.— 
Seientific American. 








The Hot Weather 


Of mid-summer has a weakening effect both 
upon body and mind. You feel absolutely 
incapable of doing any arduous work, and 
even light duties are performed languidly 
and unwillingly. This low state of the sys- 
tem causes even greater infirmity, and tives 
epportunity for serious disease to gain a foot- 
pola. In this condition the system is quick 
to respond to the reviving, quickening, and 
strengthening effects of Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which purifies the blood, regulates the di- 

ive organs, and infuses fresh life and 
gest vinto every portion of the body. People 
ah ghee taken it write us, saying: “It puts 
who life right into me.’ ‘it makes me 
new ® again.” Reader, if you suffer frou 
raner weakness, try Hood's Sarsaparilia. 


200 Doses $1. 


THR CAPTAIN'S’ MONEY. 
A Talo of Buried Troaure, Oubaa Revolt, and 
Aiventare Upen @ Seas. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
[Copyrighted 1887.) 





“Excuse me—I've come to bid you 
an abrupt farewell,” hesaid. “Nothing 
could tempt me to remain an hour 
longer in this cursed house. I should 
have fled in the night had I dared.” 

He turned to go. In the hall he 
stopped and looked back. 

“Did you see them?’’ he whispered, 
glancing fearfully up the stairs. 

‘“‘We heard the horrible noises; that 
was enough,”’ Mrs. Willis said. ‘Pray 
don’t talk of it! Good-bye, sir; Helen 
and I will leave here at once."’ 

“Not talk of it!” hecried. “No, I 
would not—to any one but you. I've 
seen that in the night which has turned 
men’s hair white, and made the strong 
man a chattering idiot. O, Heaven!— 
O, God, blot it out from my memory!” 

He put his hands over his face, and 
shuddered. 

‘Spare us!’ cried the mother. ‘Go 
in peace.” 

“‘] can not go till I have told you; it 
would be cruel to keep you in ignorance 
of what these horrible things mean. 
You must know; you must be prepared 
for the news that is on its way to you.” 

The poor woman stood rigid as a 
statue, staring at him, held up from 
falling only by the arms of Helen. 

“I heard the awful noises all through 
the night,’’ he went on. They chilled 
my blood with terror. I fear not man, 
but I lay cowering with affright at the 
demons from another world. At last, 
when for an hour there had been a lull 
in the hellish revels, I became bold 
enough to open my door and look out 
into the hall. Horror of horrors! 1] 
saw alight coming up the stairs. 1) 
heard the footfalls of the man who ear- 
ried it; it was a ship’s lantern, held | 
high up at arm’s length, as if the bear. | 
er wished to make sure of the way. ] | 
fell back into the chamber; the hideous 
thing followed me. He stopped at the 
stand, and laid something upon it, 
Then he looked at me with the ghastly 
face and dull eyes of the dead. He 
looked at me, and pointed at the ob- 
ject which he had placed upon the 
stand. I looked that way, and I saw 
that it was a great seal-ring. He 
made the circuit of the room slowly, 
examining everything in it; then he 











“SPARE US!’’ CRIED THE MOTHER. 





vanished through the doorway, and I 
lost sight of him.”’ 

“You saw his face,’ Mrs Willis 
screamed. ‘Who was it?” 

“You know—don’t ask me! 
what he left with me.” 

It was a massive ring with an onyx 
stone, engraved with a Roman W— 
Mrs. Willis’ own gift to her husband, 
which he had worn for ten years on his 
little finger. 

Helen was holding a senseless form 
in her arms. 

Louis Hunter hastened away by the 
back door. 


PART IIl.—CHAPTER IV. 
THE TERROR IN THE OLD HOUSE, 

Rumors of the mysterious and 
frightful occurrences of the night in 
the Lobdell House flew fast and thick | 
through the town all the day. The 
fame of them spread abroad over the 
sandy peninsula, and for the time 
there was hardly any other topic in the 
minds or upon the tongues of men and 
‘women. Groups of people, old, mid- 
die-aged, youth, boys and girls gath- 
ered upon the streets at a respectful 
distance from the old house, and gaz 
ing in awe at it, spoke in low tones 
‘and with bated breath ef the last 
rumors about it. In the terror and dis- 
tress in which Mrs. Willis and Helen 
had that morning abandoned their 
part of it, they had legt the hall-door 
open. No man ventured to go up and 
close it. Helen sadly needed the arti- 
cles of dress and toilet which she had 
packed in her trunk the night before, 
and Mrs. Willis wanted her own ward- 
robe; but the man who was bold 
enough to enter those rooms was not 
te be found in Provincetown. The 
more pressing needs of the ladies were 
supplied by their sympathizing friends 
and neighbors; but neither friendship 
nor money could have induced any 
one to go to the now untenanted house 
for their effects. 

Our tale is so largely based upon 
facts, and the thread of fiction that 
runs through it so thin, that the writer 
feels like stopping at this point and 
answering the objection that may be 
made in some quarters, that no such 
effect as we have described would be 
produced upon people by tales of super- 
natural events occurring in an old 
house. 

To those who think thus, we would 
say that they fail to take into account 
the time, and especially the locality of 
these last scenes of the story. 

Should such things occur to-day, 
particularly at the West, a committee 
of unterrified men would probably visit 
the infested house, thoroughly armed, 
and discover any traces that might re- 
main of human agencies. 

But we are not writing of the West, 
nor of the present day. It is of New 
England that we are telling, where, 
even among intelligent and educated | 
people, a lurking if unexpressed belief 
in the supernatural has descended from | 


Here is 














the over-religious and darkly super- | 








_lands they had visited in their voy- 
| ages; which differences were being con- 
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stitious. Puritans, who burned witches 
at the stake less than two hundred 
years ago. And we are telling of a 
time removed thirty-five years from us, 
‘and of a New England sea-faring com- 
munity—-the most likely people under 
the sun to yield to an implicit belief in 
things apparently supernatural in their 
origin. So we are simply portraying 
life as it was, at the time and place 
named. 

All day had the people come and 
gone, gatheriag in groups in the vicin- 
ity of the old house, and passing from 
group to group to learn every report 
that had been set afloat. 

As night came on, all these gather- 
ings slowly dispersed. Curiosity was 
by no means satisfied; but nobody 
wanted to remain in the vicinity of the 
haunted house after dark. 

This night was dark from twilight. 
Ten rods off the house could not be 
seen at all. 

It was at this prudent limit that the 
loafing company of old sailors were 
assembled near eleven o'clock of that 
night. The fascination of the super- 
natural, too powerful to be resisted by 
men of their peculiar education and 
experience, had drawn them away 
from their customary haunts. The 
stories and the excitements of the day 
would not permit them to rest peace- 
fully in their beds, and they had come 
up here te breathe the atmosphere of 
mystery and terror. It will be useful 
to the reader to overhear their talk, 

“Both gone, d’ye say?”’ 

«* Yes; they went to Bos’n this arter- 
noon.” ‘ 

‘‘Poor wimmin! how did they stand 
it?” 
“Better’n you could expect. Mis’ 
Willis was weak as a cat, with all the 
high-strikes (It is presumed that this 





“I DIDN'T SAY 80.” 





worthy son of Neptune referred to hys- 
terics.) she’s had, and the pretty young 
‘ooman bears up bravely while it’s 
plain to be seen that she’s a’most down 
sick with her fright.” 

“As any one would be, arter the 
things that happened in that old dev-, 
il’s den last night! Isay, Uncle Peter 
—, do you re’ly think Mis’ Willis 
saw the Cap’n’s ghost last night?” 

* Thaven’t adoubt of it! Didn't I 
tell ye yesterday that he’d never 
come back? That meant thatshe’d 
not come back in the flesh, and I told’ 
ye why; but if you'd axed me, would 
his spirit come back, I'd said yes, of 
course. We can’t know much about 
these things; but I fancy that old 
pirate Lobdell’s got a hold on the Cap- 
tain’s ghost, and is goin’ to train him 
round with his bad spirits.”’ 

After a silence of some minutes, one 
of the old men remarked: 

“Td like mighty well to know 
what’s goin’ on in the old shell to- 
night.’’ 

“ May be you'd like to go and find 
out,’’ was the crushing sneer of old 
Peter. 


utes was delivered to his gaping com- 
panions in the tavern with all the old 
loquacity. It is given here in the third 
person, as we wish.to strip it of all un- 
necessary verbiage and details, and 
free it from all the mannerisms of 
speech and peculiarities of sailor dia- 
lect with which the hero of it managed 
to spin it out for a.whole hour. 

He said, that as he slowly came up 
to the old house, there was" not a ray 
of light proceeding from 1t. 

Its. long front rose before him like a 
great black wall. All was silence and 
quiet about i 

He had heard some talk during the 
day about Mrs. Willis and Helen leavy- 
ing the front door of their part of it 
open on their hasty flight. He thought 
he would get near enough to see 


whether it was still open. ~ 


He did so, He plainly saw that it 
wasopen. He heard the sound of the 
clock striking eleyen. ; 

He thought that his feelings were 
highly wrought up, considering where 
he was, and that-he was alone; yet he 
knew that his senses were all alert and 
acute, ; 2 

He waited. for ® moment after the 
clock had ceased #0 strike. For a mo- 
ment he headd nathing. 

Then, seensing,to proceed from some- 
where along the, abandoned part of the 
house, he heard’a moan. A moan by 
@ person in mortal agony might have 
sounded so. “It Was not leud, but dis- 
tinct. . , 3 

He was te 
to approach sé 


; 
He was reluctant 
r to the place from 





@ Mrangely like a human 
ery for help. ja4 

Against. hig gwill, by the fascinating 
terror of ai i and place, his re- 
luctant feet (were drawn toward the 
place. He. caitie as though drawn by 
magnetism. ¢ 

ee half-raised from the 


cellar, were ature of the house. At 


one of head idliney of the unused | 


part, the TT feet were arrested. 
The sunkeh’ part had been nearly 
filled up by. dirt and rubbish, The 


window-panes had been broken out; 


only at ohe‘ place was it possible for 
light or air to enter the old cellar 
through this window; and at this place 
only througlya narrow chink. 

But now a@single ray of light shot 
through this erack in the darkness out- 
side. : 

An eager desire to see what was oc- 
curring withij overcame the fears of 
the sailor. He knelt down by the win- 
‘dow-place agd tried to peer inside. 
His hat fell af as he leaned forward, 
but he took no heed of it. 

His eye followed the ray of light, or 
tried to follow it; but he could make 
nothing of it. It was like a ray of sun- 


light shigipg into a cavern choked | 


with damps snd poisonous exhalations. 











HE KNELT DOWN BY THE WINDOW- 
PLACE. 


The darkness of the place threatened 








‘I didn’t say so,’ the other replied, 
with some spirit. ‘*I can’t fight the 
devil, no more’n you can; and, of 
course, I wouldn’t dare go inside. But 
I'll go up close to the outside with 
any man here, and listen.’ 

No one volunteered to accompany 
him. 

** Don’t know but I'd go alone,” 
said the seaman, rather doubtfully. 

** You don’t dare to!” Peter Mullins 
taunted. 

These two venerable seamen had a 
long-standing grudge, arising out of 
their differences about people and 


tinually stimulated by their compan- 
ions, for the sake of mischief. No 
sooner was this incipient quarrel com- 
menced between Mullins and the other 
than the bystanders began to express 
their opinions as to whether Tom Burt 
dared or did not dare to go up close to 
the outside of the Lobdell house at that 
hour. 

‘‘There’s one way to settle that ques- 
tion,” said Burt, who was aggravated 
to exhibit a bravery that he was far 
from feeling. “I'll go now. If any of 
you want to come, now’s your time.” 

He walked slowly forward and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

Nobody followed him. Some wanted 
to cry out to him to stop, and net 
tempt the powers of darkness; but the 
bantering that had occurred restrained 
them. 

They waited in suspense for his re- 
turn. He was absent not more than 
ten minutes; but in the painful silence 
that prevailed no man spoke a word. 

He came back hatless, his usually 
ruddy face pale as ashes, his eyes wild 
and staring. 

Eagerly they gathered about him and 
plied him with questions. 

‘‘Not here,’’ he said, faintly, look- 
ing over hisshoulder as if fearful that 
some ghostly presence was pursuing 
him. ‘Let’s get. away from this ac- 
cursed place. Come down to the tav- 
ern, and I'l tell you.” 

They all eagerly complied. 

Seated in the ale-house, with his 
drooping courage braced by a stimu- 
lant, Tom Burt gave his plain and 
strange narrative. 

By daylight it was being repeated in 
every house in the town; and there- 
after the vicinity of the old Lobdell 
house was shunned as though the 
plague had possessed it. 

PART III.—CHAPTER V, 
A HOUSE OF MYSTERY. 

The narrative of what Tom Burt had 

seen and heard in that brief ten min- 


— 





to extinguish the light; the light did 
not illuminate the darkness. 

The moans burst forth again; audi- 
ble words were pronounced; the car of 
the horrified listener plainly heard 
them. 
stayed. 

“O, God! have mercy! O, save me 
from a miserable death! Help! help! 
O, Christ! have mercy!” 

The stifled ery could only be heard 
by one near to the house; the words 
could only have been audible to one 


i. 


He shook with fright, but he 


crouching close to the window-place, — 


as Burt was, to hear them. The words 
ended in a strangely muffled and sub- 
dued shriek, full of agony and terror, 
but still faint and low. 

Moans, stifled breathings, dreadful 
utterances of pain and rage, came 
faintly up from the dismal recesses of 
the old eellar. 

The sailor staggered to his feet and 
rushed from the spot, holding his hands 
to his ears. 


The story when told to his comrades | 


in the tavern was at first received with 
appalled silence. 
uttered an opinion from which none 
dissented. 

“It’s Captain Lobdell and his crew 


murdering their victims over and over | 


again. But it beats me to know why 
the innocent should keep on sufferin’ 
in this way! Must a poor fellow, killed 
by pirates a hundred years ago, keep 
on bein’ killed every night? I hope 
I’m a Christian, but I'll be hanged if I 
see the justice of it. Who does?” 

None of them seemed to. And for 
two months more the old house was 
shunned, talked about, and by unani- 
mous consent given over to ghosts and 
mystery. 

PART IV.—CHAPTER 1. 
| THROUGH DEEPS TO HEIGHTS 

Hearts bowed with grief, heavy with 
terror and distress, as were those of 
Mrs. Willis and Helen, need rest, quiet 
and comfort. All this was kindly se- 
cured to them in the home of Mrs. 
Willis’ sister, in Boston. The latter 
was now a widow of ample means, and 
greatly attached to these, her only 
relatives. Welcoming them to her 
house at this time, she was at once in- 
formed of late occurrences at Province- 
town. The engagement of Helen te 
Henry Crawford had been made under 
her own eyes, as it were. She now 
learned from her niece that he had 
gone to Cuba with Lopez. The news- 
papers had informed her of the dis- 
astrous fate of the expedition. In the 
whole outlook she saw nothing but 
serrow and misfortune to. ceme for 
these two; and she resolved that, so far 





as she couid control events, their sad 
path in life should be brightened by 
whatever wealth, aided by warm affec- 
tion, could bring to them, 

It was in this comfortable home that, 
little by little, Mrs. Willis learned the 
fate of her husband. First came the 
certainty that the ‘‘Nellie”’ had left Ha- 
vana on the second day of Septem- 
ber. Afterward the report of the char- 
acter of the orew reached her, and the 
suspicions entertained on the wharf at 
Boston, rising almost to a painful cer- 
tainty as time went on, that mutiny 
had ended the long and honorable ca- 
reer of Captain Willis—perhaps that of 
the vessel. The dreadful truth eame 
out at last. The charred and blackened 
hulk of a vessel, just the size and di- 
mensions on the water of the bark, 
was discovered grounded on the low 
shores of New Providence, remote 
from any of the inhabited parts. Noth- 
ing but a burned rim remained above 
the water; a brief search discovered 
some undistinguishable human remains 
ne ar what had been the cabin. Those 
who were familiar with marine regis- 
ters, and the comings and goings of 
merchant-vessels, had no doubt that 
this was all that remained of Captain 
Willis’ vessel, nor that he, and perhaps 
his crew, had perished by some un- 
known calamity of the ocean. That 
the destruction had been by fire was all 
that was certain. . 

For this intelligence Mrs. Willis an 
her daughter were of course prepared. 
They mourned for the lost husband and 
father; but they had for weeks been 
mourning in silence, anticipating such 
a somber certainty as this. 

In the presence of this grief, neither 
of them had bestowed any further 
thought upon Louis Hunter, his recent 
mission from Captain Willis, or his 
startling announcement of what he 
had seen on that dreadful night in the 
old house at Provincetown. They had 
not seen him since the morning that 
followed that night; they hoped never 
again to see him or hear of him. 

Poor Helen Willis lived and still 





_ hoped under the cloud of her own over- | 


shadowing grief. Net a word had 
_ reached her directly from Henry Craw- 
ford since the letter that told her he 
had joined Lopez. The dreary list of 
Crittenden’s men, 


was published in the papers; her 
lover’s name was not in it. Other 
lists followed, of captive filibusters de- 
ported to Spain in irons, for whom the 
American Government was making in- 
tercession, but he was not named 
among them. She was heavy-hearted, 
and yet hopeful. His cruel silence 
seemed like the silence of the grave, 
yet she had no positive intelligence of 
| either his death or his captivity, and 
hope with her was a beacon that never 
expired. 
The days went on till Oatober was 
_ well-nigh spent. On one of those gold- 
en afternoons, Helen sat in her room 
alones She had been reading for the 
| thousandth time that last letter of her 
| beloved; she had kissed it again, and 
cried over it. The strong, passionate 


yearning of her heart went out to him | 


| over seas and lands; she could not, 
| would not, think him d 


| Her aunt rapped at4her door, and | 


| entered. 
‘‘Helen,”’ she gnid, “there’s a poor 
vagabond-looking fellow down below 
_in the parlor who insists on seeing 
you. He looks as if he wanted charity; 
_ but I couldn't get rid of him by offer- 
ing h. half adollar. He was so ear- 
nest about it that I finally let him in.” 
“I suppose it’s one of my Province 
town sailor-friends,”’ Helen reptied. 
“T'll go down.” 

The stranger attempted to rise as 
she entered the parlor. He walked 
with two canes, but seemed so feeble 
that they could not support him in his 
attempt. 

“Pray, don’t rise,” 
“What do you wish?”’ 

“I have walked too far,”’ the man 
said. His voice was weak, his face 
was wan and holow; but there was a 
fire in his eye that spoke of the inva- 
lid’s ambition to be away from the 
sick-room. “I am not long out of the 
hospitai, the doctor says I should not 
be out yet.” 

‘What do you wish?” she asked 
again, touched by his appearance and 
manner. 

“I was directed to Miss Helen 
Willis,” he said. ‘You are the lady, I 
suppose? Well, miss, I've been in 


Helen said.- 


_ Cuba: I've seen rough times there with 


Then old Mullins | 





the filibusters; there were not many of 
us got away. Not knowing from one 
day to another if we should ever see 
home again, we used to give each 
other messages to carry for us. There 
was one fellow gave me some word for 
you; and now it is curious I can’t think 
which one it was.” 

“Crawford?’? was her breathless 
question. 

“O, yes; Henry Crawford; I remem- 
ber now. An ordinary kind of fel- 
low’’—— 

“Sir, you must speak respectfully of 
him, if you talk to me! Where is he?’’ 

“Crawford—Crawford—let me see,”* 
the man mused. ‘The fact is, miss, it 
is not easy to remember names among 
several hundreds. I hope he escaped, 
as I did. Haven’t you heard from him 
lately?” 

“‘No—not a word. You have some- 
thing to tell me of him; why don’t you 
tell it? If he is dead, say so, and end 
my misery.” 

‘“‘No, miss; he’s not dead.” 

*‘Where is he?” , 

“The last I saw of him he was walk- 
ing along the streets of Boston inquir- 
ing for an address that he got at 
Provincetown, so he could find Helen 
Willis.” 

She came up close to him and looked 
into his face. How could she know 
him? how tell that the poor, wasted 
creature before her was the strong, 
handsome lover who had bidden her 
‘farewell here less than three months 
before? : 

“Is it you, Henry?” she asked, amid 
her tears. 

“I must be sadly changed, Helen, 
when your eyes don’t recognize me 
But every thing seems changed to me 
of late; I hardly knew the house where 
we parted.’’ 

She took bim im her arms; she wept 


. 


slaughtered by | 
Spanish volleys after their surrender, | 





| 
| 
| 





over him tears of mingled sorrow and 
joy. Sorrow for his sufferings, joy that 
he had returned to her. 

An hour later they were sitting there 
together. Her mother and aunt had 
been with them; they had brought him 

.Tefreshment and cheered him with 

their sympathy and kindness. He had 
briefly told them of the fate of the bark 
and its Captain, and his own rescue 
from the burning deck by the boat of 
an English ship; of his being carried 
into Nassau and being placed in the 
hospital, from whence, barely conva- 
lescent, he had come to New York, 
against the advice of the doctors. At 
Provincetown he had learned of the 
events that had caused Mrs. Willis and 
her daughter to leave it; and impatient 
above all to see Helen, he had hurried 
on to Boston. 

Thus far the strength of hope, the 
wings of love had held him up against 
the werkness of half-healed wounds; 
but now, when he found himself alone 
with Helen, his head reclined wearily 
upon her bosom, She held him closely 
in her arms. 

“You'll not leave me again dear?” 
she whispered. 

He made no answer; he had fainted. 
Nothing but love had held him from 
the grave. 

* * * * * * s 

Two weeks passed before he was abls 
to leave his bed. Then the doctor said, 
he was in fair way to recovery. Not 
one man in a thousand, he said, could 
have survived such wounds; not one 
in five thousand would have survived 
the journey undertaken in early con- 
valesence. His complete restoration 
to health would be slow; but with care, 
and perhaps a change of climate, a 
little later, all would be well with him. 


tain that the villainy of Hunter had 





betrothal and her mother with the 
strange fate of Captain Willis’ money. 
Their astonishment on hearing it knew | 
no bounds. Much that had been inex- 
plicable in the conduct of her husband | 
was now made plain to the sorrowing 
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‘*NO, MISS, HE’S NOT DEAD.” 





woman, and the meaning of Hunter's 
actions was as plain, It was not with- | 
out admiration that Crawford observed | 
the demeanor of the widow under this | 
most surprising and unexpected reve- 
lation. She indulged in no useless re- | 


pining nor reproaches; her sorrow for | 
the loss of her husbafid was woabated. ¥ 


All disappointment at the loss of wealth 
was concealed. 

‘‘Helen,’’ said Crawford one day, 
when they were alone, ‘your poor 
father was in his last hours very 
anxious that you and your mother | 
should have the money. YetI don’t | 
know but that itis well that it is gone.” | 

“Why?” | 


“T fear it would have brought us a § 


curse. It made your father partially 
unhappy in his life; and it cost him his 
life, too. The infamous scoundrel 
who has got it struck down every thing 
that stood between it and him. Are 
you sorry it is gone?”’ 

‘Not if you are content.”’ 

“But its loss will put time between 
us and happiness.”’ 

“1 can wait for you.” She said it, | 
and she looked it. 

What could he do but kiss her? | 


PART IV—CHAPTER IL 

NEW LIGHT. 

On a frosty morning of early De- 
cember. Henry Crawford stepped 
ashore at Provincetown. The color 
was returning to his face, his step had 
something of its old elasticity, he had | 
thrown aside his canes. Sharp pains | 
from his desperate hurts occasionally | 





distressed him; but youth, strength and | 
a vigorous constitution were triumph- 
ing. And the future was beckoning to 
him—not the future of ease and com- | 
fort that poor Captain Willis 





had | 
pictured for him and Helen, but a | 
future of toil and endeavor for them 

both. But he was happy in the pros- 
pect; her love was his exceeding great 
reward, | 

He had never been at this place be- | 
fore; but from the Captain’s descrip- | 
tion ot the locality, he had no diffi- | 
culty in finding the old house. Before | 
he reached it he made some inquiries | 
at a shop, and received a very explicit 
answer. 

“The old Lobdell house you mean, 
sir? Why, Lord bless you, nobody 
goes near it since Ma’am Willis and 
her daughter left it. Nobody knows 
any thing more about it, nor wants to; 
we know too much already. Things 
have been quiet there lately, for all ’'ve 
heard: but I s’pose they’re liable to 
break out again any night.” 

“Mrs. Willis and her daughter own 
the place now,” said Crawford. “I 
am their agent, and have come here 
this morning by their direction to look 
at the condition of the place, and to 
take care of the property remaining in 
the rooms they occupied. Where can 
I get two or three men to help me?” 

“What—to go into the house and 
move things out?” 

“Certainly.”’ 

“Not in this town, you may be sure, 
sir. Nobody would set foot in it.” 

Crawford left the horror-stricken 
shop-keeper, and walked on. He 
smiled at first at the man’s fears; but 
after he had asked the same question 
in several other quarters, and received 
the same reply, he began to see difli- 
culty before him upon his errand. 

As he reached the near vicirity of 
the house, he paused to take a careful 








' Now that Henry Crawford was cer- | 


succeeded, he was reluctant to pain his | 


| was spooky!” the 


——S 
survey of it, which enatied an ola . 
who had been following him for 
m ‘nutes to overtake him. 

“Pardon, your honor,” he 
scraping the crown of his hat, “re 
heard you tell Mr. Goss that yoy = 
ed some help to move Mrs. Willig «, 
niture. I can’t do much; byt >, 
willing to bear a hand to help (,,) 
Aaron’s folks. This is, providiy 
don’t ax me to go anywhere but j, , 
rooms where they lived. 1 don’t kng 
any one here as would do that uy 
but me. Howsomever, in the day, 
and with company, I don’t mind 4, 
80 much for the sake of the Captain’s 1. 
—God rest his soul!’’ 

“You knew Captain Willis, then» 

*O, aye! Everybody here a 
him.” 

‘*What is your name?’’ 

**Thomas Burt, your honor.” 
“I shall need at least two more , 


SO ying 














‘IF YOU'VE TO TALK LIKE THAT, Yor 
BETTER LOOK FOR SOME ONE EIS. 





to move away Mrs. Willis’ house! 
effects. Can’t you get them for n 

“It can’t be done, sir,” was the » 
itive reply. 

“Why, what a set of old wives; 
men must be here in this town t 
scared by a lot of silly stories al 
ghosts and hauntings!”’ 

‘** Beg pardon again, sir; but neithy 
you nor any one else has a right, 
speak that way about men old enor 
to be your father. Id like to help y 
Captain’s widow; but if you're to tii 
like that, you’d better look for sy 
one else. Good morning, sir!” 

Crawford was amused at the old # 


_low’s anger, but could not dispe 
| with him yet. 


‘* Here, Burt—come back,” he cal 
out, ‘* Here’s a dollar for you, whet 
er you go into the old house with n 
or not. I always like sailors; I’ve bes 
with them many a voyage, thow, 
not much of a sailor myself; ani 
don’t want to offend an old salt li 
you. ” 

**O, no offense, your honor; you! 
a nice-spoken gentleman,”’ said Tu 
returning and pocketing the coin. 

‘I ought to tell you,” Crawl 
continued, *‘ that Captain Willis w 
my best friend. I was with him oni 
vessel when he was killed by t 
mutineers, and I nearly lost my life 
trying to defend him. I could si 
you wounds elear through my cies 


not yet healed, ‘that I got from t 
KNIVES OT TNE Muttaccrs that night,” 


The under-jaw of Mr. Burt dropp 


| with surprise. 


‘*Let me shake your hand, yo 

honor,”’ and he sawed that member 4 
and down in such vigorous pun} 
handle fashion that Crawford had : 
remind him that he was not stron 
enough yet for so enthusiastic a gree 
ing. 
“Well, the Lord love your brit 
young soul. I’m proud and happy * 
see you and take you by the hand! Wh 
can 1 do for you or for the widow,4 
her pretty darter?”’ 

“T'll tell you, Tom. You're the on] 


/ man I’ve got hold of here yet wi 
| promises me any help; and I want 


tell you what will make you belit 
that you and all the people here hit 
been frightened at shadows, Captil 


Willis talked with me freely about tii 


house, and the stories of its belt 
shaunted; but he did not believe a wo" 
of it.” 

“Not believe it, sir! Why he 


_ them yarns himself, all over town.” 


“He told me that, too; but he & 
that for a certain purpose. I may 


| the people here what it was, so 


day.” 

“Capt'n Willis not believe the how 
sailor repealts 
dwelling upon the incredible fi 
“Why, he came back to it himself s 
er he was dead! Mrs. Willis and # 
da’ter saw him.” 

“You're certainly wrong there 
old friend. Both of them tell me 
they saw nothing of the kind.” 

Tom Burt was staggered. He lool# 
from the speaker to the house, § 
though expecting that the latter mig? 
suddenly take wings and soar a 
The cherished delusions of himself #* 
his mates were one by one being 
cilessly destroyed by this unbelie™® 
Still he would not yield. 

(To be continued.) 








WHEN pips of lily of the valley are id 
chased, they should be sized, that is, ® 
Jargest carefully picked out from the sa 
ones, and in each case planted separa 
about six inches apart each way. The la? 
crowns will flower the following yeal. y 
small ones generally taking a year lon 
When established, mluching should be dw 
soon as foliage dies off; liquid manure ™ 
also be given with advantage after Hot 
ing as they make comparatively few we 
till that period is over. If well attended . 
they will begin to get crowded in four" 
five years after planting, causing flowers" 
get smaller and deteriorate generally; y" 
may be avoided by taking up again and 
viding. 
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A Great Reward 
* let 
will be secured by those who write to Ha! 


& Co., Portland, Maine. Full informa 
will be sent you, free, about work that!" 
can doand live at home, wherever you” 
situated, that will pay you from $5 7 
upwards per day. A number huve ear 
over $50 inaday. Capital not needed. He 
lett & Co. will start you. 
ages. The chance of a lifetime. ‘ 
Now is the time. Fortunes are absolut 
sure for the workers. 


to $25 
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